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OF THE WEEK. 


——_~>—_— 


NEWS 


N all the fronts during the past week the lull has been 
QO more marked than ever, though no doubt it is the lull 
before the storm. The only item of real activity from the West 
is that reported in Thursday’s papers. The Germans in their 
communiqué published on Thursday declare that they stormed 
the French front trenches at the point where the French lines 
run below the Vimy Ridge. They add the rather impotent 
conclusion that they took “ over a hundred prisoners and five 
machine guns.” The French communiqué tells a very different 
tale. What really appears to have happened was that the 
Germans exploded two mines—mine fighting is now all the 
fashion—and so wrecked the French front trenches. As always 
happens on such occasions, the Germans rushed in and estab- 
lished themselves in the craters of their own creation, but 
during the night they were driven out by a grenade attack— 
fact carefully suppressed in the German oflicial account. <A 
better example it would be difficult to find of the Germans’ 
masterly handling of the half-truth—the worst form of lie 
known to mankind. Those who draw up the German official 
reports seldom seem to trust to their imagination. They prefer 
to manipulate the truth till it becomes a first-class falsehood. 


The most recent communiqué from Petrograd shows that in 
Galicia, where of late there has been very heavy fighting, the 
Russians have again driven the enemy across the Dniester, and 
established themselves on the west bank of the river. We take 
it, however, that till the season is more advanced we are not to 
hear of much from Russia beyond local activity. 


There has been a great deal of talk during the week of German 
threats to Roumania, and of how the Germans will deal her 
a smashing blow, overrun her, and destroy her unless she 
immediately demobilizes her Army. We very much doubt 
whether the Germans are in a position to carry out such 
threats, though no doubt they often threaten in order to conceal 
their weakness ; but we are sure that in any case the Roumanian 
Government will not be greatly troubled. They know their 
own strength, if Germany does not. Besides, Germany’s 
present weakness in the Balkans is writ large for all men to see 
in the fact that they dare not attack the Allied forces at Salonika. 
Every one knows that if the Germans could possibly manage it 
they would drive the Allies into the sea, and dispose of the 
very formidable Salonika menace. As long as Germany fails 
to do that and sits by inactive, while the Allies get better and 
better supplied with men, guns, and munitions, and have time 
to make their lines some of the strongest in Europe, no one is 
going to believe in Germ: iny’s 3 power to overrun Roumania. 


The fact is that the position of the ¢ Germans in the Balkans 
is becoming very precarious, and, what is worse for them, the 
force of circumstances will apparently oblige them to throw 
good money after bad. This last statement is more than a 
metaphor, The way in which the Bulgarians and the Turks 





are bleeding Germany, and bleeding ker not in paper but in gold, 
is evidently appalling the better-instructed classes in Germany. 
Both the Turks and the Bulgarians declare that they cannot 
move without cash down, and as there is nobody to produce 
gold except Germany, she has to part with money urgently 
needed at home. It is an Exe hequer tr igedy. 


What the 7'imes and other papers somewhat grandiloquently 
call an “ air raid on Kent ” took place on Wednesday afternoon 
In reality it was no raid, but simply a visit of two hostile sea- 
planes, which flew very high over Ramsgate and Broadstairs, 
and dropped three bombs in a field on the outskirts of Ramsgate 
and four near a school at Broadstairs. They caused threo 
casualties, and did no damage except to glass. ‘This is, of course, 
very tiresome for the people of Kent, but, as Wordsworth 
reminded them a hundred years ago in his noble sonnet, the 
men of Kent have from time immemorial had the honour te 
stand the outpost of liberty and of England. 


We h ve dealt with panic patriotism elsewhere. Here wo 
may say that we are perfectly certain that the mass of English- 
men, instead of howling about the negligence of the Government 
in the matter of Zeppelins, making selfish appeals for special 
protection, and so forth, look at the question very differently. 
They are perfectly willing to endure the risks from which the 
two women and a child unhappily suffered on Wednesday in 
Kent. Without any braggadocio, they feel, indeed, a very 
real pride, and almost satisfaction, in knowing that they 
too are called upon to show steadfastness and valour in the 
nation’s evil day, and can in a sense take a tiny share of 
the perils endured by the gallant men who are fighting our 
battles in the trenches. Instead of following the Daily Mait 
and similar latter-day lamenters, the country will take its 
punishment as English boxers have always taken theirs 
without funking, or, what is quite as bad, getting into a 
blind rage and hitting out wildly at anything and anybody, or, 
what is worst of all, turning round and scolding and screaming, 
and trying to find somebody to put the blame on rather than 
concentrating upon beating the enemy. The man who calls 
people names when he is in the thick of it is not the man for 
the ring, or a man to have with one on a rope in the Alps or 
at a tiger-hunt. 


During the week we have heard much about German over 
tures to Belgium to conclude a separate peace. Thursday's 
Times, in a telegram from Rome, states that the Osservatore, 
the organ of the Vatican, denies that the Pope has con- 
veyed any proposals for a separate peace to Belgium, but 
adds that it is nevertheless a fact that Germany has offeres! 
a separate peace. According to a Reuter telegram, the chief 
conditions were (1) the restoration of the country; (2) the 
return of King Albert; (3) the payment of a large indemnity 
for the damage caused by the invasion and occupation. In 
exchange, Germany asked for economic and commercial privileges 
which, it is stated, would practically have transformed Antwerp 
and other Belgian ports into German traffic centres, It is 
further stated, which we can well believe, that King Albert 
and his Government at once rejected the bribe thus offered 
them to desert their allies. 

Even if the Belgians had reason to think that German scraps 
of paper were worth their faco value, we feel sure they wouid 


have indignantly refused the offer. Considering, however, 


what happened in August, 1914, what possibility was there of 
*s promise to respec 


any body of sane men believing in Germany 


Belgian independence ? A year or two after the peace am 


pretext would be good cnough to bring the Germans 10k 
into Belgium. ‘There is only one security for Belgium as -a 


nation, and that is the transformation of the German Empire 
from a predatory military ma hine info a domestic State 


Though we are, of course, awere that the repert of the offer 
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may turn out to be altogether fallacious, we are personally 
strongly inclined to believe it. But if it is true, it is a strong 
proof that the Germans are beginning to realize that their 
position is a hopeless one. Only if they believed it hopeless 
would they have proposed terms which arc a patent confession 
of failure. 


Tt is with great regret that we read the statement made in 
Thursday's papers that General Smith-Dorricn has been obliged 
owing to ill-health to resign his command in East Africa. But 
though we regret that so able and:so gallant a General should 
not be able to lead the Empire's forces in the attack on Germany’s 
last African colony, we are glad to see that General Smuts, to 
whom the command-in-chief was originally offered, has, with a 
self-saerifice and Imperial loyalty which lay us all under a deep 
debt of gratitude, consented to take the command. General 
Smuts is not merely a statesman of great distinction, but he 
has shown, first in the Boer War and then in the South-West 
African campaign, high abilities in command. It is an amazing 
bat also a most gratifying fact that, with the full approval 
ef the whole Empire, our old enemy will command British 
troops with the rank of Lieutenant-General. Let us hope 
that the success of his expedition will be commensurate with 
the care and ability with which it is certain to be planned and 
conducted by the gallant Boer General. 


On Monday a most important Order in Council, involving 
momentous changes in the functions of the Secretary of 
State for War, was published in the London Gazette. The 
date of the Order is January 27th. The operative part states 
that “ the Chief of the Imperial General Staff ” (é.¢., Sir William 

tobertson) shall henceforth ‘‘ be responsible for issuing the 
erders of the Government in regard to Military Operations. 
The Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff shall be respon- 
sible for the performance of such duties of the Department as 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff may assign to him from 
time to time.” This means, of course, that in future orders 
will go out to commanders in the field ia the name of the Chief 
of the General Staff instead of in that of the Secretary of State 
for War. 


Though the change is momentous, it is in our belief well 
justified as a war measure. Sir William Robertson has by far 
the best head for dealing with strategic problems in this country, 
or perhaps we should say in any country in the world. He has, 
moreover, a firmness and sincerity of character which will enable 
him to make his great intellectual qualities and great knowledge 
of the art of war effective. Without being the theatrical, hard, 
iron-fisted man of the melodrama, he is a man of truo force 
and determination, and we may be perfectly certain that he 
will not be deflected from his purpose by personal ambition, 
by a desire to pleaso his chiefs, by jealousy of others, by the 
indulgence of favouritism, or by any of the lower motives which 
all too often deflect men’s minds, even at moments of great 
national peril. That he will achieve success we do not say. 
We. are certain, however, that the concentration of mind, the 
devotion to duty, and the high ability which he will display will 
«leserve success. Happily, it is an open secret thatin Sir William 
Robertson we have a man who is in the almost unique position 
ef inspiring as much confidence in our civilian statesmen as in 
eur professional soldiers. 

Here we must unfortunately return to the Daily Mail again 
and say a word about the wild and wavering campaign which it 
seems to be conducting in regard to something vaguely called 
reprisals. A good deal of this howling for reprisals is childish and 
unimportant. On Friday week, however, the Daily Mail pub- 
lished a lettor on the subject of so monstrous a character that 
we feel bound to deal with it. This is what a correspondent 
signing himself ‘‘ Anti-Zepp.” was allowed to say in the middle 
of one of the most prominent columns of the paper :-— 

“Sir,—Do we want to stop these Zeppelin raids ? If we do, here 
isaremedy. Let the Government announce that for every English 
civilian killed one German officer in our custody shall be taken to 
the Tower and shot; for every woman killed, two shot ; for every 
child killed, three shot—not tortured, just humanely shot. We 
ehould hit at the class we are fighting against, and strike terror into 
traitor Germans here in high places and, above all, strike at the 
class who are out to exterminato us. It is a mode they would 
understand.” ; 


A more foolish, more wicked, and more idiotic letter has not 





‘. a, 
without, as far as we can see, any correction or protest in the 
editorial columns shows to what a mental condition those whe 
control the Daily Mail have reduced themselves by these 
“*Thyestean banquets of clap-trap.”” We are not going to argue 
with “Anti-Zepp.” as to the utility of the policy of massacre 
reprisals which he suggests, though a great deal might be said as to 
that, and as to the delight with which the Germans would follow our 
lead in a campaign of frightfulness which would naturally attract 
them. All we shall do is to point out the intolerable wickedness 
of reprisals of this kind. Sending our airships over to harry Ger. 
many just as Germany has harried the Midlands is, of course, a 
different matter. Such reprisals are acts of war, and must be 
judged coolly and as to whether they are worth while and will 
produce the desired result. We aro willing to admit that, 
under the new style of war inaugurated by our opponents, they 
must now be regarded as legitimate. 

The notion of reprisals against prisoners is a perfectly 
dificrent thing, and is really part of that futile and 
diabolic policy which wo as a nation have condemned, 
and rightly condemned, in the slaughter of hostages. In 
no possible circumstances have we the right deliberately to 
punish A, B, and C, not for crimes they have committed or 
ordered or sanctioned, or which if they liked they could have 
prevented, but simply because we have them in our power and 
wish to create a sense of terror—a policy which all experience 
shows is totally useless as a preventive. It is not absolutely 
necessary to take prisoners of war. A General in the field 
who refuses to take them may be judged unnecessarily 
harsh, but ho is not committing any crime. When, however, 
prisoners of war are once taken, their persons become sacred, 
as sacred as those of Ambassadors. We have the highest 
obligations not only of national honour but of international 
contract to treat a prisoner, as long as he behaves him- 
self properly and does not try to escape, with the utmost 
care and respect. We imprison him to prevent him from again 
becoming a combatant. But (1) we have no right to keep him 
any longer in prison if his health is so broken that it is clear he 
will never be able to fight again ; (2) we must give him as good 
treatment as we give to our own soldiers; (3) we must abstain 
from putting him to forced labour, or exacting anything from 
him which will make him, as it were, take part in attacking or 
beating his own country. 

From this duty of regarding a prisoner of war as sacred and 
inviolate there can be no exception, unless, as we have said, 
in the case of some conspiracy by prisoners or some insurrec- 
tionary movement among them. The notion of punishing inno- 
cent German officers in English prisons because of wicked orders 
given by the German Government or wicked acts done by 
German Zeppelins—outrages which it is possible the officers 
set aside for massacre condemn at heart—is a pieco of bloodye 
minded barbarism which should never have found its way into an 
English newspaper except for tho purpose of exposure and 
denunciation. Whatever the temptation and whatever tho 
policy pursued by the Germans, there must be no reprisals upon 
prisoners. If in the plenitude of their diabolism the Germans 
were to shoot one by one, or even to torture, British officers 
in their hands, it would be as much incumbent upon us then as 
it is now to give German prisoners in our hands the fullest and 
most perfect protection. The notion that we should lower our 
standard of charity, honour, and good faith to match with that 
of Germany is unthinkable. By letting a prisoner give himself 
up we establish a personal pledge between him and us which 
cannot be barred by tho fraud or foree of the prisoner's 
chiefs. 





We desire to congratulate our contemporary the Daily 
Chronicle upon the pluck and public spirit with which it has 
been protesting day by day against what it very properly 
terms “the strange privilege of beer.” For example, in 4 
leading article in the issue of Thursday, under this heading, il 
mentions that 1,500,000 tons of freight a year are required by 
the brewing industry to make beer, and asks why the working 
class is to banish from its table the banana and the apple, the 
tomato and the orange, to stint itself of sugar, and to have tho 
price of its furniture, its tobacco, and its whisky raised—for the 
barley used in whisky is apparently to be a prohibited import— 
while beer is still allowed to make its full demand on the shipping 


been published during the war. The fact that it was admitted | resources of the nation. 
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Dealing with the favoured character of the brewing industry, 


the Daily Chronicle of Wednesday points out, what is not 
realized by many people, that the first complete year of war 
has been the most prosperous in the history of the brewing 
industry in recent years. The period between September, 1914, 
and September, 1915, “shows a gain of about 24 per cent. on 
the average of the three preceding years.” It is true that the 
net profits did not increase to that extent, as increased charges 
had to be met, but it appears that the Economist, in reviewing 
the results of fifty-seven breweries, stated that the average 
increased profits amounted to 7} per cent. Increased dividends, 
the Daily Chronicle adds, “do not show the extent of the 
progress in business, as the debenture interest has been 
decreased, which shows that debentures are being paid off. 
Stocks have been increased, which proves that reserves are 
being accumulated.” 


We wish we had space to deal further with the Daily Chronicle's 
very valuable statistical article of Wednesday, from which we 
have just quoted. The proof which it adduces of the way in 
which beer has flourished on war is very remarkable. A most 
significant sign of the now prosperity in war is the recovery of 
non-dividend-paying concerns. As examples some ten firms 
are mentioned, all of which are doing better. Among them is 
one brewery which, though it declared nothing for three years, 
hes since the war resumed dividends on ordinary capital. 
Brewers will no doubt point to the fact that there has been a 
falling off in the actual volumo of the manufactured liquid, 
but this is compensated for by the higher price. Tho brewers 
have, very naturally and properly from their point of view, 
not merely passed on, but a good deal more than passed 
on, the new taxation. That is a fact to remomber when we 
are next told that an increase of taxation will utterly ruin 
“the trade.” 


The Germans admit the loss of Zeppelin ‘ L19,’ which sank 
in the North Sea on Wednesday week while reconnoitring. 
The master of the steam trawler ‘ King Stephen’ has told a 
remarkable story of his experiences in connexion with this 
Zeppelin. When it was still dark on the Wednesday morning, 
he saw lights being exhibited as though by a vessel in distress, 
When dawn came he found the ‘19’ in a sinking condition ; 
the gondolas and all the underneath part of her were below 
water, but some of the crew were on the roof of the gas-bag, 
which rose to a considerable height above tho sea. As the 
trawler approached others of the airship crew appeared on 
the roof, till there were twenty-two visible. The Germans 
appealed anxiously for help, and offered much money to be 
rescued, As tho ‘King Stephen’ had a crew of only nine, 
and no arms whatever, Mr. W. Martin, the master, considered 
that he ought not to place his men at the mercy of the twenty- 
two Germans. Ho thereforo steamed away to seek the help 
of some patrolling ship of war. When search, however, was 
made for the Zeppelin later no trace of it could be found. In 
the meantime it had come on to blow hard, and there is no 
doubt that the Germans all perished. 


The master and mate of the ‘ King Stephen’ thought, accord- 
ing to their own statements, that the Zeppelin, which towered 
above the trawler, would remain afloat for a considerable 
time, and that therefore rescue would come in good time when 
the matter was reported. But in any case their point of view 
was perfectly intelligible. As the mato said, in a report pub- 
lished in the Times, “ We acted not from inhumanity, but 
from common-sense.” They saw a vision of themselves being 
put below hatches, while their ingenious and trinmphant captors 
took the ‘King Stephen’ into a German port to receive iron 
crosses from the Emperor. It is utterly repugnant to British 
seamen not to help persons in distress, even though those 
persons have outraged every decent man’s feclings by acting 
as the instruments of criminal warfare. But we cannot escape 
the conclusion that the fate of the Zeppelin’s crew was the 
Nemesis which must often overtake criminals, The British 
feamen simply could not take tho Germans’ word. They 
could not trust them. That being so, Englishmen know exactly 
where to lay the blame when they read in German newspapers 
that English seamen are “ disgraced for ever.” It is not the 
skipper of the ‘ King Stephen’ whom they blame. 


On Wednesday week, according to messages from Con- 
stantinople, Prince Yussuf Izz ed Din, the Turkish Heir-Apparent, 
was found dead with his arteries cut. The Young Tark official 





announcement was that he had committed suicide while suffering 
from .neurasthenia. Facts, however, demand a reconsideration 
of the official information. Prince Yussuf’s father, the Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, ** committed suicide” in exactly the same manner 
in 1876, a few days after being driven from the throne. Thero 
is no doubt that he was assassinated. Again, Prince Yussuf 
disliked and mistrusted the whole brood of Young Turks, and 
had openly opposed them. His “ suicide was too convenient 
to them at this moment really to happen. Enver Pasha pro- 
bably says, with enough logic to satisfy any German conscience : 
“Of course his method of suicide was suggested to him by 
his father’s death, which had never been absent from the poor 
man’s weak mind.” Others will reverse the supposition, and 
conclude that the manner of the father’s despatch suggested te 
Enver Pasha the plan of getting rid of the son. 


Deep sympathy with the Dominion of Canada has been 
aroused in this country by the news of the virtual destruction 
by fire of the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. The fire, which 
occurred on Thursday week, began in the Reading Room and 
spread along the corridors with extraordinary rapidity. Two 
ladies wero burned, and Mr. Burrell, the Minister of Agri- 
culture, was badly injured. Two members and four of the 
House of Commons staff also perished. The Library was not 
seriously damaged. The suspicion that the fire was the work 
of incendiaries was increased by the fact that last Saturday 
a large clothiers’ factory at Ottawa, which was engaged on 
Government work for the Militia, was burnt down. At Hespeler 
a toolmaking factory was destroyed by fire. Bombs were 
discovered, and two Austrians and a German were arrested 
Tho result has been just what one wovld have expected— 
recruiting has sensibly improved. 


A White Paper issued on Monday night contains selections 
from the papers taken at Falmouth from Captain von Papen, 
tho late German Military Attaché at Washington. <A letter 
dated March 12th, 1914, from the German Ministry of Wa 
remarks that several railway trains have been blown up in 
Mexico, and goes on: “In order to form an opinion whether, 

’ £ I 

in the event of a European war, explosions of this kind would 
hare to be reckoned with information should be obtained as to 
how theso attacks were carried out.’ A letter from R. Mimel, 
dated “ Potsdam, July 25th, 1914,” says: “ We have never 
before seen such preparations for war as are being made.” 
Prince H. Hatzfeld, writing from the German Embassy at 
Washington, says :— 

“My wife writes to mo that Bulgaria will certainly come in on 
our side after the harvest at the end of Angust, and she is certain 
that Roumania will remain inactive. . I telephoned to-day 
to Albert. Tho Ambassador, in my opinion, should nevertheless 
issue a statement to enlighten the native Americans and thi 
pro-Germans and to lead their thoughts into the right ehannels 
The people are really so stupid. And, besides, by this means w« 
can openly defend the Americans (Adams, Hodley) who are 
implicated in this affair.” 

Tho notorious Captain Boy-Ed warns Captain von Papen that 
the “ Washington people” havo a whole heap of incriminating 
evidence against him. 


Another letter conveys congratulations from one Siedenburg 
(December 21st, 1915) to Captain von Papen on his work, and 
adds: “Vor the extraordinarily idiotic Yankee antagonism 
you will console yourself with the good German proverb, * The 
greater your enemy, the greater your honour.’” As for “ in 
criminating evidence,” one could not want anything much 
more significant than that suggested in the memoranda as to 
the cheques :— 

“Cheque No, 87.—-This cheque provides the sum of $700 for 
Horn, probably the man who made the attempt on the Vanceboro 
Bridge. It is dated January 18, and the attempt on the bridgo 
took place on February 2. 

Cheque No. 125.—For the German Consulate, Seattle, dated 
May 11, for Schulenberg. A dynamite explosion in Seattle Harbou 
took place on May 30, 1915. 

Cheques Nos. 111 and: 167.—-Two of the numerous cheques wero 
payable to Paul Kinig, which specifically name secret service. 
Paul Kénig was arrested in the United States on December 17, and 
charged with having conspired to destroy the Welland Canal.” 
Another cheque was paid to Mr. Bridgeman Taylor, who offered 
his services to the British Government. His real namo is 
Von der Goltz and he is now in England. Yet another was paid 
toKiipferle. This was probably the spy who committed suicide 
in England last July, 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug, 8th, 1914 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
enemgieemee 
WHY NOT A GENERAL TARIFF ? 

> our opinion, the time has come when the Government 
4 should impose a general tarifi. There are two great 
needs before the Cabinet and the nation. The first 
is an inerease of revenue, and an increase of revenue 
derived by taxation which will touch all classes. The 
second, and it is at the moment almost as great a need as 
the first, is a reduction in freights in order that we shall 
have many more ships set free to carry munitions and 
troops and to do other essential war work—including, of 
course, the carriage of the necessaries of life, corn and meat. 
The Government appear to have formed the intention of 
prohibiting altogether certain bulky imports, the chief 
of which is to be wood pulp for newspapers. On 
this part of the policy, though it hits papers like the 
Spectator with double force, and though we cannot under- 
stand why the raw material of the brewers should be 
regarded as sacred, we intend to make no comment beyond 
that which we made last week. If those responsible for 
carrying on the war declare that we must suffer, we shall 
loyally acquiesce, and shall show that we know how to 
suffer with a good grace. 

If it is not too late, however, we would very earnestly 
ask the Government to consider whether they would not 
accomplish their aim better by the imposition of a general 
war tariff. Such a war tariff would, as we have said, 
greatly cut down imports, and so set shipping free, and at 
the same time it would raise a large revenue. There is 
another reason for adopting at once what we may call an 
emergency war tariff which should appeal to the Govern- 
ment. If they put on their imposts now, no one will be 
able with any show of reason or justice to criticize them, 
or to beg for this or that exemption. “ A war measure 
intended to raise money and to cut down freights,” will be 
a quite sufficient answer to all objectors, and the Ministry 
will not be perplexed by such problems as whether there 
should not be discrimination in the case of this or that 
Ally, or, again, of some neutral Power which has behaved 
towards us with special consideration. If, on the other 
hand, we wait till the war is over, all these most perplexing 
questions will be upon us, and will prove exceedingly 
difficult to settle. The war gives us an absolutely free hand, 
and the Government would be wise to take advantage 
thereof. 

The first point to be decided is what form the tariff should 
take. As far as we are concerned, there is no sort of 
doubt as to the answer. It should take the form of a 
general ad valorem tariff of, say, 10 per cent. levied on 
all goods that enter the country, the question of 
values to be settled without appeal by a Board which 
should quarter by quarter declare the current market 
price of commodities. Next, we would in the case of 
boxd-fide Imperial products give a rebate of 5 per cent., 
or rather reduce the tariff in their case to 5 per cent. ad 
valorem. As the tariff is to be imposed for revenue and to 
cut down tonnage, there would no doubt be nothing wrong 
per se in maintaining the 10 per cent. against all comers. 
We feel, however, most strongly that when we consider 
not only the gallantry with which the oversea Britons 
have fought for us, but also the generosity with which 
they are bearing a large portion of our burdens, we must, 
if only by way of compliment and as a salute of gratitude 
to our own flesh and blood, give a special welcome at our 
ports to their goods. Another advantage of establishing a 
preference for things grown within the Empire is that it will 
include the necessary foodstuffs of wheat and meat, which 
we desire to tax very lightly, though we think it necessary 
that some revenue should be raised from them. To such 
discrimination our Allies would not, we feel sure, offer any 
objection. Not only do they rightly insist upon being 
fiscally masters in their own houses, but a similar policy 
has long been adopted by them. When the war is over 
we shall, of course, be perfectly willing to listen with 
sympathy to pleas for special commercial treatment for 
our Allies, and for those neutrals who have played the 
game, and who have not used their neutrality as a cloak 
for helping our enemies or found in our dangers and diffi- 
cultics opportunities to enrich themselves at our expense.— 








a 
We advisedly put the matter as a hypothesis, for oyp 
hope and trust is that when the secrets of the war are 
told it will be found that all the neutrals come under the 
description just given. The caveat is, however, one which 
it is necessary to make, at least in the abstract.—Agaiy 
when the war is over no doubt the tariff may possibly 
require certain modifications in regard to bulky but low- 
priced articles, for then there will be no need on our part 
to save room in our ships in order to provide for goods of 
necessity. 

When the war is over, though the need for raising 
revenue by indirect taxation will remain, and with it 
therefore, the need for a tariff, there will be no necessity 
for restrictions on trade beyond that. And here let us note 
once more that when the case for raising revenue by a 
tariff has been admitted, as is now universally the case, no 
Free Trader will raise objections to Colonial Preference 
as long as it is properly and wisely worked. On the con- 
trary, his Free Trade principles will move him strongly in 
that direction. Every concession to the Colonies will 
become a concession to the Free Trade principle. If we 
Free Traders cannot, owing to the force of physical circum- 
stances, have universal Free Trade, we shall nevertheless 
be glad to see the area in which there is Free Trade widened 
as greatly as possible. Our ideal will be not merely to 
give preference to the Colonies by halving the tariff, but 
to trade, at any rate with them, absolutely freely. In the 
circumstances stated the Free Trader and the Preferentialist 
will, indeed, march hand in hand. 

It will no doubt be urged against our proposal that we 
ought at once to discriminate between raw material and 
manufactured products, between necessaries and non- 
necessaries, luxuries and non-luxuries, and generally to 
devise a tariff with political, moral, and social rather than 
purely revenue aims. We cannot find space now to enter 
into a full argument on this point. We will only remind 
our readers that the immediate object of the tariff, which 
we most strongly urge should be imposed, is solely for the 
purpose of raising revenue and keeping down imports. 
That being so, there ought to be no discrimination during 
the war, save only that of “ half-duties for the Empire,” in 
which, by the way, Egypt and other Protectorates must of 
course be included. If at the present time we begin to 
talk about raw material and luxuries and necessaries, and 
so forth, we shall start leaks in our revenue system which 
will do away with all its virtues as a money-making and 
money-extracting machine. The notion that it is impossible 
to levy a general ad valorem tariff, or establish a scheme for 
what might be called Imperial octrot or Imperial harbour 
dues, is fallacious. It is generally admitted that during 
Lord Cromer’s rule in Egypt his handling of the Customs 
problem was exceedingly able from the revenue point of 
view. It did not hamper trade, and it brought money 
into the Exchequer. But Lord Cromer worked throughout 
on a strictly applied system of ad valorem Customs dues, 
to which, if we remember rightly, there were no exceptions. 
Whatever came into the ports of Egypt paid its fair rate 
and went its way. Again, a similar system has prevailed in 
India, though not with the same perfection of detail. There, 
for political and other reasons, a good deal of discrimi- 
nation has taken place ; but we believe that if the system 
is looked into carefully it will be found that its break- 
down, or temporary breakdown, was duc, not to any inherent 
weakness in the ad valorem plan, but to what we may call 
Governmental exigencies. If it is objected that the general 
tariff such as we have sketched would operate unfairly, 
and make the sacrifice demanded from the poor greater 
than that demanded from the well-to-do and the rich, our 
answer is that Governments at war are like beggars and 
cannot be choosers. In the first place, they must get the 
money as they can and where they can, and cannot while 
the shells are falling consider the niceties of fiscal adjust- 
ment. Next, there cannot be any doubt that up till now 
the weight of increased taxation has fallen a good deal 
more heavily on the Income Tax payers and payers of 
Super-Tax than upon those who work with their hands. 
Indeed, in the matter of the Income Tax, the Super-Tax, 
and the Death Duties the limit of imposition has been very 
nearly, if not absolutely, reached. When, as in the case 
of large incomes, something like half is taken by the tax 
collector, the poorer classes must bear their share of extra 
taxation, though we fully admit that they must not pay 
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in full proportion to their actual incomes. And remember 
that although a tariff is not as equitable a fiscal instrament 
as a universal Income Tax, it by no means hits only 
the poor. The well-to-do are great consumers of com- 
modities, and pay largely thereon. In many cases, indeed, 
they pay the whole of the taxes on imported goods. Speak- 
ing broadly, there is nothing used by the poor which is not 
also used by the rich, but there are plenty of commodities 
in the category of luxuries which are exclusively consumed 
by the Income Tax paying classes. 





THE LOGOTHETE AT LARGE. 

HEN Mr. Roosevelt called President Wilson a 

\ “logothete,” by which he apparently meant a 
hrasemonger rather than a reincarnation of a Byzantine 
functionary, he could scarcely have foreseen the full results 
ef the art of phrasemaking. He sees it now; or at least 
he will see it very soon if the reports as to the settlement 
of the ‘ Lusitania’ negotiations are true. It is said, on 
evidence which comes with the same force and to the 
game purport from numerous quarters, that Mr. Wilson 
js about to settle the * Lusitania’ affair without cxacting 
from Germany an explicit admission that she committed 
a crime in sinking the ‘ Lusitania.’ All that she will say 
js that “ retaliation ”’—-a word used to cover the whole 
range of illegal submarine warfare as practised against the 
Allies—is wrong where it may affect the safety of neutrals. 
An indemnity, of course, will be paid for the loss of American 
lives, but it was known long ago that Germany would 
agree to this. Look at the forecasts of the settlement as 
we may, we cannot escape the conclusion that Mr. Wilson 
is consenting to a whittling down of all his manifestoes 
(for such his Notes were) on behalf of humane practice. 
For months we have “learned his great language” in a 
series of Notes all designed to show that America was the 
impartial champion of humanity, and that, though she 
could not lay upon herself more than the immediate task 
of speaking for neutrals, what she really had at heart was 
the standard of decency as it was to be maintained by 
men of good repute at war both now and in the future. 
He began by protesting that submarine warfare against all 
“merchantmen ” was illegal, as of course it is. Now 
it is to be described as only wrong if neutrals are involved. 
It may be said that in practice both things are the same ; 
that in any case the Germans would have continued to 
use their submarines somehow, and that Mr. Wilson has 
succeeded in binding the Germans in writing to the maxi- 
mum restriction that could possibly be expected. Put 
that is hardly the point. Here are we fighting this war ‘o 
save principles of honour, fidelity, and humaneness for 
the world. It is conceivable that we may fail to save 
them, but nothing is more certain than that we shall 
spend many more precious lives and incalculable wealth 
before we admit failure. We fight in faith and hope, not 
dreaming that we shall ever really have to sign our names 
to a deed abasing civilization. Mr. Wilson, if the reports 
be true, is to be the first to set his name on a document 
which does something to whittle down the excellent customs 
ef humane men at war which have built themselves up 


and at length the prisoner makes an offer. ‘“ When I 
justly killed my man,” he says, “ there was, as you all 
know, an innocent passer-by who happened to be in direct 
line with my victim when I fired. He also was killed. 
Now will this satisfy you? I will not admit that what 
you call murder was wrong, but I will admit that it was 
wrong in so far as it involved the death of the passer-by.” 
The judge then retires, and on his return announces that 
as there is always a risk of a passer-by being present in 
the crowded streets where the prisoner lives, the prisoner 
will in effect be restrained from committing murder in 
future. “ Besides,” he adds, “ if we inflicted the humilia- 
tion upon him against which he has protested, it is only 
too likely that, so far from acting on the assurance which 
he has offered us, he would be provoked to new deeds of 
frenzy. The Court therefore accepts the prisoner's offer.” 
That is the situation. Can any one pretend that life is 
not rendered a more precarious thing in a land managed 
on those lines ? That we do not exaggerate may be shown 
from Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s statement made to Mr. 
von Wiegand, the correspondent of the New York World :— 

“ You know that in this entire question I have shown a fair and 
conciliatory spirit towards your country. I have been and [ am 
willing to concede America everything that Germany can concede 
within reason and fairness, within the principles of justice and 
honour. But I cannot concede the humiliation of Germany and the 
German people—the wrenching of the submarine weapon from our 
hands—even to placate America and to ensure a continuance of thos» 
cordial relations with your country which every true German values 
and sincerely desires, except at the price of national humiliation. 
It is not with a light heart [ tell you this, but in doing so» | am 
conscious of the fact I am voicing the sentiment of the united German 
peoples,” 

All through the controversy about the ‘ Lusitania’ Mr. 
Wilson has steadily demanded a disavowal in express 
terms of what he called “the wanton act.” That 
demand is now abandoned. Mr. Wilson has become 
the victim of his own feats of language; he is per- 
fectly sincere, as we have no need to be told, but he 
is none the less a victim, and to the extent of his victimiza- 
tion the world will be victimized with him. No—there 
is a way by which the hands of the clock of civilization, 
which are being set back, may be thrust on again: the 
Allies can wipe out all mistakes by winning the war so 
handsomely that Germany will be physically unable to do 
as she likes. 

One other point in the settlement must be mentioned. 
Germany is willing to repeat her pledge * that unarmed 
merchantmen shall not be sunk without warning, and 
unless the safety of the passengers and crew can be assured, 
provided, of course, that the vessels do not try to eseape 
or resist.” It hardly needs saying that Germany’s next 
diplomatic enterprise will be to try to persuade the United 
States to demand that British merchantmen shall no 
longer be armed. Mr. Wilson has already suggested the 
possibility of refusing armed merchantmen admission to 
American ports—an admission which was provided for 
in distinct terms earlier in the war. Merchantmen are 
not fighting ships and do not want to fight. They carry 
light guns merely to protect themselves. Their light and 
inadequate armament was forced upon them by the German 
plan of assassination at sea. It may be said that assassi- 





during a hundred years. American officials have a passion 
for the written word in international precedents. Will it 
be possible for them in the future to look upon the prece- 
dent about to be created and put in writing, and not know 
that the outworks which protect non-combatants from 
barbarism in war have been weakened? We fear that 
it will be impossible. 

Germany in the present situation is like a man charged 
with murder in a land—for such is international law 
where the death penalty cannot be exacted, but murder 
can be prevented only by binding over a criminal to better 
behaviour under sundry pains and penalties from his 
neighbours. The man whom we are imagining is required 
to admit that the murder which he has committed was 
“illegal.” He answers: “I cannot possibly do that. You 
must surely see that such an admission would be a terrible 
huiniliation for me. I should lose auth: rity in my own 
family, whom I have told all along that I committed a 
justifiable and even a noble deed. I should weaken my 
hold upon all my friends. There is a limit beyond which 
no man can go, and you ask me to cross that limit.” The 
counsel then dispute and the judge asks many questions, | 


nation without warning is now to cease, and that ne 
one need be assassinated. But who is to control the 
conduct of German submarine commanders? They will 
lose most of their prey if they really provide for the safety 
of the passengers and crew. Who, then, is to decide 
whether a merchantman really tried to escape, or * meant ” 
to ram the submarine? The German commanders will 
decide that on the spot—in their own way. 

We deeply regret to have felt it our duty to write in 
strong disparagement of Mr. Wilson's diplomatic achieve- 
ment. We have no desire to make his relations with 
Germany more difficult, much less de we want to see him 
forced into the war. But we have not *-frained——because 
we could not — from expressing our opinion that his manage- 
ment of words has caused him to do the world a disservice 


' And he could have acted so differently! The American 


people would follow him anywhere, if he only said that 
firmness was necessary. It is on such firmness that the 
future of mankind, the future of all Mr. Wilson’s own 
What strong, what passionate, feeling 


visions, depends. 
number of 


there is at his call is proved by the remarkabl 
Life which we have noticed elsewhere. 
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PANIC PATRIOTISM. 
| a cme says somewhere in one of his novels that 


there is no more unpleasant spectacle in the world 
than that of a Patrician in a panic. Worse than that, 
however, is a Plutocrat in a panic. Worst of all is a 
halfpenny newspaper in a panic of patriotism, in which 
every consideration of prudence, common-sense, dignity, 
aud national honour is rolled over and trodden into the 
youd with a chorus of wails and screams mixed with hysteri- 
eal vituperation. The Daily Mail has given us during 
the past week, and indeed ever since the raid in the Mid- 
lands, some remarkable examples of such panic patriotism. 
That its intentions are excellent, and that its siren- 
like hoots and shrieks and the talk to which it opens its 
pages about England lying “ huddled and impotent ” are 
well meant, we do not doubt for a moment. But the 
panic, unfortunately, is quite as visible as the patriotism, 
and nothing useful was ever built on such a foundation. 
In the first place, all this scolding stuff which the Daily 
Mail either writes itself or allows others to write produces 
an impression which must have an effect the very reverse 
ef that which is intended. Those responsible for the 
German policy, when they read it—and we know that 
they maintain a very close study of those portions of the 
English Press which appeal, or are supposed to appeal, to 
great popular audiences—could not help coming to the 
conclusion that the raid had been a great success because 
it had accomplished the object which they wished to 
achieve. Their desire is to intimidate England, and to 
produce a feeling of panic and depression which will 
embarrass the Government and deflect them from their 
true work, the work which the Germans fear—that of 
keeping @ tight grip on Germany. We have got our hands 
upon the throat of Germany, and are swaying backwards 
and forwards in what for one or other of the combatants 
must prove a death-struggle. In order to try to make us 
relax our hold a little the Germans spit in our faces. If we 
should be so weak and so incapable of maintaining the 
strain of war as to take one hand away to protect our 
faces, we should do exactly what the Germans want. 
Unconsciously, of course, that is precisely what the Daily 
Mail and those who follow its lead are asking us to do. 
When the Germans see this they will go on spitting in the 
hope that at last we shall feel obliged to use a protecting 
handkerchief. 

The Daily Mail and the “ expert” correspondents to whom 
it opens its columns, like Mr. Pemberton-Billing and Mr. 
tirev, after a pacan on the advantages of panic patriotism, 
join in a chorus of Government-baiting which alone must 
have a certain effect in distracting the minds of the Ministry, 
and making them take their eyes off the essential objects 
of the war. But the advocates of panic patriotism go 
further. They in effect say that, in order to prevent the 
increase of local dangers from air raids, we must sprinkle 
the Midlands with anti-aircraft guns, and keep back from 
the front and from use elsewhere fleets of aeroplanes. 
These apparently are to roam about the country by night 
in the hope of meeting and destroying the Zeppelins. 
That, of course, ts the old fallacy, and nothing but the old 
fallacy, of local defence—the fallacy which makes one 
portion of the country think that it is getting less than its 
proper share of protection. It is the kind of fallacy which 
made people in the Napoleonic Wars build Martello towers 
anywhere and everywhere, caused the digging of the Royal 
Military Canal at Romney Marsh, and made Lord St. 
Vincent launch his gibe about pacifying the old women of 
both sexes by defensive works. We are well aware that the 
Daily Mail calls in stentorian tones for a vigorous offensive, 
for attacking the Germans at home, and so forth. But 
when one comes to analyse the demands to which it gives 
special prominence, it will be found that the real demand 
is for devoting our energies to a defensive policy, and, 
what is worse, to a policy of local defence—a policy as to 
the air equivalent in naval defence to that of keeping 
our ships strung out in a thin, weak line all along 
eur coasts instead of cencentrated in a smiting unit or 
units. 

Here, then, is another incentive to the Germans to pro- 
eced with their raids. If they keep them up, they imagine 
that they will be able to break down our true system of 
aerial defence, and that they wiil see our Government forced 





by the panic party to dissipate our air power by squan. 
dering it first in London and then in the Midlands, ang 
then no doubt, when the next raid takes place, in Lanca. 
shire and the North. Instead of playing the German 
game by appeals which, though not perhaps framed directly 
on those lines, would, if they were acted upon, have thg 
effect of committing us to a local defensive, what tho 
Daily Mail should do is clear. While very properly 
urging the Government to build more and better aeroplanes, 
it should insist upon our concentrating our energies upon 
attacking the Zeppelins in their home, and never allowing 
ourselves to be drawn away from that purpose or to be 
“upset” by raids. At the same time, our Press should 
tell the Germans that they may make raids upon open 
towns and open country as much as ever they like. We 
are not going to waste our energy in the chasing of raiders, 
We mean to destroy the raiders in their own country, ag 
the only really effective way of preventing their vagaries, 

All history shows us that there is one plan, and only 
one plan, for preventing sea-raiding and invasion by sea, 
That is either to destroy the enemy’s fleet, or clse to confine 
it to its harbours, where it can be of no use to the enemy, 
To try to have a few ships and a few fortress guns wherever 
you expect the enemy, over somo five or six thousand 
miles of coast-line, is a capital error in strategy, as the 
Romans found when they tried to guard the Saxon 
shore, not by destroying the fleets of the seafarers, but 
by waiting for them till they landed. We have got 
to find out that in Attack, Attack, and again Attack 
lies our safety. Until we build up a sufficient attacking 
force, and the right kind of force, we have to endure 
with the best grace we can—i.c., with a calm face and 
no hysterics—tho Zeppelin annoyance. We are well 
aware that people who have been worried into a state of 
nervous emotionalism by the Daily Mail and the papers 
that follow its lead will tell us that we are brutal and 
callous and that we cynically underestimate the effect of 

yerman bombs. They will ask us whether we have no pity 

for ruined homes and mutilated and tortured women 
and children. Of course we havo every sympathy for 
them; but tears for such sorrows do not alter the fact 
that from the military point of view the Zeppelin raids 
are perfectly worthless, and that even if the Germans in 
the next raid have more luck than they have had on pre- 
vious occasions, this, if we play our game properly, will do 
nothing to help them to win the war. The only real damage 
they can do us is moral and intellectual damage. The 
material damage will not count. 

But they can only do us moral and intellectual damage 
if we give way to panic patriotism of the kind preached 
by the Daily Mail. If we keep a firm upper lip, and use our 
air energies for the offensive and not for the defensive, to 
fight with and not to squander up and down the country, 
we shall soon see the Germans tire of their very expensive 
and very ineffective game. 

Meanwhile we cannot but protest against the ignoble 
clamour of those men who usurp the forms without the 
substance of patriotism, who indulge the cence without 
the temper of public criticism. ¢ 


i 





THE NATION'S ODD-MAN. 

A T a meeting of Lieutenants of Counties, Vice-Presidents 
4 and members of the Executive of the Central 
Association of Volunteer Training Corps, held on Thursday 

‘ + . “wm... 
week at the London County Council Hall, the following 
resolution was proposed by Lord Lincolnshire and seconded 
by Mr. Strachey :— 

“That this Conferenco records its satisfaction at the passage of 
the Volunteer Biil through the House of Lords, regrets it was not 
possible to find time for its discussion in the House of Commons 
during last Session, and urges on the Government the importanco of 
facilities being provided for its passage through Parliament in al! its 
stages carly next Session.” 

As Mr. Strachey’s speech represents the view taken by 
the Spectator on this most vital subject, it will, we think, 
interest our readers if we print it verbatim :— 

“Tt would be, to my mind, difficult to exaggerate the very scrious 
position caused by the failure of the Government to pass the Voluntcer 
Bill. I believe that its passage is cssential to the stability of the 
movement. Rightly or wrongly, the raembers of the V.T.C. have 
come to regard the Bill as a test of whether they are or are not 
wanted as part of the war organization of the country. If the Bill 
is simply allowed to drop—and the Goverment apparently have 50 
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intention of introducing a similar measure—it will be regarded as 
nivalent to a declaration: ‘Go away; we don’t want.you. There 
. jg nothing you can do for us.’ The result must be that the resig- 
tions from the various corps, even now far too numerous, will be 
tly accelerated. Curiously enough, one of the proofs of the 
serious spirit of the Voluntecrs is to be found in this very fact. If 
we were playing at soldiers, it is possible that the refusal of 
the Government to take steps to put the movement on an official 
footing would have very little effect. The fact that want of Govern- 
ment recognition will kill the movement is a proof that men have 
not joined the corps and made themselves proficient for their own 
amusement or as a pleasant athletic exercise, but on grounds of 
public duty. They have plenty of other things to do, and would 
in a sense be greatly relioved to hear that they were not wanted and 
could get rid of a very considerable tax on their time and energies. 

I do not think it is necessary in a meeting of this kind to meet 
the contention that the Government refused to pass the Bill 
becanse they did not think the V.T.C. was worth maintaining. 
It is an open secret that the Government do not take that line. 
They are fully aware that the V.T.C. have been in the past, 
are in the present, and are likely to be in the future of the very 
greatest use. The last thing that the military authorities want 
to do is to tell the Volunteers to go away and play somewhere 
else. As a matter of fact, the attitude of the professional soldiers 
is: ‘It is a great comfort to know that we have a body of 
drilled, disciplined, and organized men ready to stand by and 
help us in case of need.’ Apart from all thought of finesse or making 
a case, it is obvious that those responsible, not merely for the defence 
of these islands, but for the general maintenance of our war organi- 
zation, must find it of very great use to have a large body of emergency- 
men, odd-men, maids-of-all work, or whatever you like to call them, 
always ready to do any new job that may turn up. Think for a 
moment what the nation’s emergency-men have done. There was 
a sudden call by the Navy for work on the coast, which I suppose 
I must not specify in more detail. The Velunteers filled the gap. 
There was a call for men to dig trenches in a great many parts of 
England where other labour could not easily be procured. The 
Volunteers did the work, and are deing it, not at the 3s, 6d. per day 
paid to the navvy, but literally and truly for nothing. Then there 
came calls for men to assist at the London fire stations, The 
nation’s emergency-men gave the help required. Then followed the 
picturesque but none the less real need at Didcot for a large body 
of labourera. Didcot was a hopelessly congested junction, and some 
thousand pairs of arms and legs were required to move stuff in 
a hurry. The V.T.C. of Oxford, Reading, and Eton moved it. 
Last, but not least, came a specially curious and interesting call. 
Troops returning from the front wanted a kind and judicious hand 
held out to them in order to prevent them from wandering about 
in the worlds unrealized of London terminuses and streets. They 
found such guides, philosophers, and friends in the V.T.C. Nothing, 
to my mind, is more touching than to sce a V.T.C. man putting a 
soldier with the mud of Flanders still upon his clothes into the 
particular train which will take him to some town or village in the 
remoter parts of the United Kingdom. 

Perhaps it will be asked: If all these things can be done, and 
done not only with the approval but with the hearty thanks of 
soldiers so distinguished as General Smith-Dorrien and General 
Rundle and the officers concerned with our various trench lines, 
why trouble any more about the matter? Men who can do 
such things, and are allowed to do such things, want no alteration 
in their status. In theory I should be inclined to agree. In practice 
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if we are to remain in office they must be passed.’ I eonfess that 
to me it seems like Bedlam for the Government to say, as they have 
been saying: ‘We should very much like to use the Volunteers for 
all sorts of emergency purposes. Unfortunately, however, Mr. A 
and Mr. B in the House of Commons could not agree upon the 
details of the measure, and therefore we have reluctantly had to 
tell the country that they must forgo the help of the Volunteers.” 
That is Parliamentarianism run stark, staring mad. I cannat, 
however, but hope that if a meeting so representative and so dis- 
tinguished as this passes the resolution which I have the honour to 
second, the Government will take the matter up. What we must 
do at all costs is to make the Cabinet realize, what I am sure they 
do not realize now, that if they do not eome to a decision to give the 
reasonable recognition outlined in the Bill, the Volunteer Movement 
will cease, and I fear cease with a rapidity which will amaze them. 
At present if invasion took place, or if it were threatened in sucha 
way as to need rapid preparation at a hundred different centres, 
officers commanding troops, obliged to call upon the aid of the eivit 
population, would find in almost every district a body of men 
properly organized and regimented under officers of local position 
and knowledge who would be able to render them the most valaable 
assistance, who would stand by to do a hundred odd jobs. Further- 
more, they would be able in a very few days to double or treble 
their numbers, and yet maintain order and discipline. On tha 
other hand, if the V.T.C. cadres are allowed to perish, and the 
emergency call then comes, the situation will be perfectly different. 
We have forged what may be rather a rude and rustie weapon, but 
it is a very strong and efficient one. And now, owing apparently to 
the supineness and apathy of the Government, and to incompati- 
bility of temper between the Nationalists and the Ulstermen, we 
are going to throw that fine weapon on the scrap-heap. Surely that 
is a tragedy—a tragedy which we ought to de our best to prevent. 
Once more J, for one, cannot believe that the Government will let 
the tragedy occur, if only we force the true facts upon their attention.” 





THE UNSEEN BOND. 

OME say that American sympathy with the Allies is stronger 
kJ than it was; others say that it is weaker. For ourselves, 
we do not much mind what people say, for so long as the Allies 
do nothing to forfeit esteem in their conduct of the war the 
sympathy of ihe great majority of Americans is bound to be 
with us. It can fail us only if we estrange those who are naturally 
and instinctively on our side. There is an unseen bond between 
us and all Americans who derive racially from Britain, This 
bond holds the majority of white Americans. It even holds 
many of those who, though not of British descent, are conscious 
of practising a scheme of life which is mainly Pwritan in is 
motive and has been passed on from the earliest settlers. It is 
strange that so little, comparatively, has been said of this racial 
union between Americans and Englishmen—a union that 
transcends mere intellectual appreciation, and would probably 
survive even a certain degree of political condemnation— 
because we have heard much of racial sympathy with the 
Germans. “Once a German always a German,” is said in 
extenuation of Americans who have behaved as arch-traitors toe 








I cannot. Rightly or wrongly, none but the boldest soldiers feel 
quite free to use the Volunteers. And for this reason. The Volun- 
teers, though willing enough to be put under military discipline, 
are net legally soldiers, and cannot by mere consent make themselves 
amenable to discipline. Next, the Yolantecrs themselves are 
in many cases discontented with the slight which they hold is placed 
upon them by their not receiving a distinguishing status—I do not 
say a military status, for they do not ask for that, but, at any rate, 
«a status which comes from Government recognition. When on 
duty they want to be treated at least as publie servants. That 
is their first demand, Next—and this is a very important point— 
they ask that if they mcet with any kind of accident in the discharge | 
of their duty, they should receive compensation of the kind given 
in civil employment under the Workmen's Compensation Act. 
To withhold such compensation when they are very possibly risking 
life and limb appears to them something almost: in the nature of 
an official outrage. Again, they consider that when engaged in 
Government work they eught to receive railway warrants. They 
do not want pay, but they expect not to be out of pocket—not an 
unreasonable demand. It has been said that they would like 
rations when engaged for a whole day on Government work, but 
this is not.a matter which need be pressed. Indeed, they are here 
in the position of the Regulars depicted by Kipling in one of his 
earlicr poems. Their feeling also is that they do not want to bother 
about rations if the Government “ will treat them rational.” 


their adopted country. We have not hitherto heard any one 
say in this war: ‘ Once an Englishman always an Englishman,” 
Yet that would be as true fundamentally of British-Americans 
as it is of German-Americans, though of course sympathy 
would not be displayed in blowing up bridges and factories in 
the United States. But now a brilliant band of Americans of 
British descent have said outright that the unseen bond of race 
does exist, that it is a powerful reality, that it is a thing to be 
recognized, and that it must necessarily govern the feelings of 
the majority of Americans. 

The confession appears in a “ John Bull Number” of Life, 
that very popular illustrated satirical journal, enjoying a very 
large circulation among what we might call the intellectual rich 
and the well-to-do professional classes throughout the Union. 
It is published in New York, but circulates throughout the 
American Continent. We have nothing in Britain to correspond 
to Life. It is like a mixture of Punch, of a serious weekly journal, 
and of some other illustrated paper which indulges in more levity 


than we should find in Punch. During the war the editorial 





I know it has been said that the Government cannot be blamed 
for the failure of the Bill. If by this is meant that the Government 
are very sorry that the Bill failed, 1 have no doubt that statement is 
true. I cannot be content, however, for one moment to let the matter 
rest there. It seems to me that the notion of a Government in war 
time—i.e., in a time of deadly national peril—letting a Bill concerned 
with the defence of the realm stand or fall according to whether it 
can or cannot win the approval of a couple of private Members of 
the House of Commons is a scandal of the first magnitude. One 
would have thought that the military authorities or the Government 
as a whole would realize that in war time there can be no private 
legislation or private vetoes on war measures. They should say : 
* We (the Government) either approve or disapprove of all proposals 
of a military nature. If we disapprove of those proposals, they 
must disappear altogether, and at once. If we approve, then we 
hiust make those measures our own, and tell the Legislature that 





articles in Life have been written with deep and strong feeling, 
and they have reached the zenith of their sympathy with the 
Allies in the article in the “John Bull Number.” When the 
articles were full of unconventional turns of phrase, we liked 
them the better and thought them the more powerful. Sincere 
fecling in undress is always a compelling thing, as Lowell well 
knew when the passions of his soul surged out in dialect. We 
know that many of these articles were written by Mr. Edward 5. 
Martin, as they have since been reprinted in a volume reviewed 
in the Spectator of February 27th, 1915. Whether or not the 
latest article was written by him we do not know, but it is 
characteristic, and if (being judges in our own cause) we may 
venture to say so, worthy of him. The article says that a 
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complaint has been made against President Wilson that he is 
* practically an Englishman ’’—that is to say, he speaks English, 
thinks in English, and is of British descent. “ Fifty or sixty 
inillions of the present inhabitants of this country,” says the 
writer, “are open to the same objection.” The writer admits 
that it is a hundred and fifty years since it was openly popular 
in» America to be “ practically English.” A trouble that 
happened when America “set up housekeeping ”’—a pleasant 
litotes for the Revolutionary War—made it necessary for the 
Americans of the day to emphasize the fact that they were not 
Englishmen. In the middle of the last century, again, the great 
Irish immigration sharpened the point of American dislike and 
mistrust of England. There were many other reasons and 
incidents which prevented Americans from being “too great 
admirers or lovers of their blood brethren.” But—here comes 
the confession—‘ nature is not to be balked by mere politics” : 


** Race is race, though seas divide and interests conflict. Quarrels 
heat the blood, but do not change it. Jew is Jew, German is German, 
Irishman is Irishman, and what is born English lives English, as a 
rule, on whatever soil and under whatever flag. A crisis, a shiver 
up-the back, and you know what was born in you and who at the 
pinch is with you and you with him. In spite of all jealousies and 
rivalries, the ties between the British Isles and these States have 
grown closer and closer as the distance between them has diminished, 
Literature has constantly fed and intermarriage strengthened them. 








Out in Samoa in a hurricane the cheers of American seamen on the 
stranded Trenton reached gratefully to the British Calliope, struggling 
past to the open sea, and American blood ran warmer at the story. 
A little later, in Manila Bay, we found a friend. Things have gone 
better between the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes since ‘98. 
The backbone of the United States is made of precisely the same 
materials as the backbone of the British Empire. It is English, 
Seotch, and Irish. The language, literature and political ideals of 
the United States are of the same derivation. That is why in this 
world-crisis we have seen things as we have. It has not been that 
the British propaganda has captured us. It has been that, with 
the minds we have, we could not see the case otherwise than we have 
seen it. We have been for the Allies because we were born so; 
born to the faith that is in them and to faith in them who hold that 
faith; born to the duty which they have accepted —to keep liberty 
alive in the world and maintain it against the domination of caleu- 
lated and machine-made efficiency. To us of the English stock the 
Civeat War seems to bring a summons to wear our English derivation 
with somewhet more assertion. The Irish love Ircland openly and 
are not expected to apologize ; American Scots show an open kind- 
ness for Scotland ; Germans love their fatherland under any sun. 
Is it only to be England that men sprung from her loins may not 
eare for? Whosaysthat ? Surely not we whose English derivation 
is all the root we have, who are lawful heirs of a tradition and litera- 
ture the greatest, all counted, since Rome and GCreeee. We have 
been too modest. Poll us in these States and we are a greater 
company by much than all the rest, the longest planted here, 
and surely not the least powerful or least worthy. Who is the 
anchor at the end of the Allies’ rope in the great tug-of-war? Who 
but our blood-cousin, John Bull! There he stands, with planted 
feet, sweating and sore beset; his muscles lame, but holding on. 
Hold on, John Bull, hold on! There are those across the seas who 
eare for you; who hold with you now in daylight and in dark so 
fat as yet they may, and will gladly hold with you in face of all 
eomers when Fate permits it. Hold on, John Bull!” 

It is impossible to read these words without a thrill of gratitude 
and pride in the sense of union. We know that it is real. 
* Propaganda’ may go hang so long as the unseen bond is 
Kinship counts for something, indeed for infinitely 
It may slumber when profound peace makes 
cousinly jars scem not too dangerous. But it means deep down 
a common way of looking at life. So now! We find ourselves 
in such circumstances as those when the American naval officer 
rushed to the rescue of British seamen in a Chinese war, although 
his country was not at war with China, or when Sir Edward 
Seymour threatened to interpose his ships between Admiral 
Dewey's Fleet in Manila Bay and the ships of the interfering 
German Admiral. We do not assert that we are model cousins. 
We simply respond heartily to the assertion that we ave cousins. 
When we find the relationship acknowledged in adversity (of 
all times), there can be no doubt that it is a real and valuable 
tie. As says an Arab proverb, “I and my cousin quarrel ; 
but it is I and my cousin against the world.” As for any appre- 
ciation of our political faith and methods that may be added 
to the sense of kinship, we shall be satisfied if it goes no further 
than in some verses by Mr. Bertrand Shadwell which are already 
familiar to our readers :— 

“I’ve been meditating lately that, when everything is told, 

There's something in the English after all: 

They may be too bent on conquest and too eager after gold, 
But there’s something in the English after all; 

Though their sins and faults are many, and I won't exhaust my | 

breath 

By endeavouring to tell you of them all, 

Yet they have a sense of duty, and they'll face it to the death, 
So there’s something in the English after all." 


there. 
much, after all. 





a 
There is much else in the “ John Bull Number” of Life that 


we should like to quote. We can give only a fewextracts. Here 
is a verse from a poem entitled “ A Prayer of the English ” ;— 
“We drew the sword—but not for selfish gain — 
That we might keep our faith, and help the weak. 
Wherefore, O Lord, have pity on our pain ; 
We listen. Speak.” 
Here again, in a homely vein, is an acknowledgment of certaig 
domestic blessings due to British fashion :— 
“Germany invented sausage, 
And Jamaica gave us rum, 
France discovered wine and logic, 
And the US. chewing-gum ; 
But of all recorded blessings 
In the land of Stars and Stripes 
Three there are we owe to England — 
Beef and beer and briar pipes!’ 
The following verses occur in a poem called “To an Old 
Friend ” ;-— 
“ Together, John, a thousand years 
And seven hundred more ; 
Apart, the merest wink of time — 
Say, six or seven score. 
Together, blended, cradled, schooled, 
Tempered and tried and taught ; 
Apart, by kindred methods ruled 
And close in trade and thought — 
We're not so very separate, John! 
Lo, there, our northern shore ! 
No need to guard what vast expanso 
Your triple cross floats o'er! 
Squabble we may—a passing whim — 
But when the call is ‘ Who 
Lines up with us and we with him ?’ 
Our choice, John Bull is you /” 


And our American sympathizers evidently do not belicve for a 
moment that we are going to fail in this war. They know that 
we shall worry through, or even bungle through. Possibly they 
have at last fathomed the depths of our national habit, or vice, 
of self-depreciation. In a dialogue called “ Fear and Faith,” and 
supposed to take place in England, a servant, John, explains 
to Sarah, the cook, that his masier’s despondency about the war 
must be due to indigestion, as there is no other traceable reasou 
for it :— 

* Joun (indignantly) : Master's gone an’ ct more o° that curried 
mutton at ’is club; ’e’s goin’ on somethink awful abaht old Hengland 
bein’ dono up. 





Sarau (contemptuously): Old Hengland bein’ done up? Not 
likely ! 

Joun (with enthusiasm) : That's wot I sez: Not likely ! 

Sarau (impressively): Done up! Lumme; ‘e'll be ‘avin’ the 


Bank smashed next. If old Kitchener ‘eard ‘im grousin’ like that, 


’e’d give him wot for. 
Joun (admiriagly): That *e would, mate; an’ ’e’d say, ‘’Ere! 
Don’t you eat no more o’ that curry.’ ”’ 
Our last quotation is a simple and touching adapiation of 
Burns’s “John Anderson, My Jo,” by Mr. Arthur Guiterman ;— 
*Jchn Bullikins, my jo, John, 
We've known each other long. 
I've sometimes thought you right, John, 
And often thought you wrong. 
We've had our little tiffs, John; 
Yet, whether friend or fos, 
I've nursed a high regard for you, 
John Bullikins, my jo. 
John Bullikins, my jo, John, 
When all is said and done, 
A better friend than you, John, 
Is not beneath the sun. 
You've planted noble realms, John, 
Where men may frecly grow ; 
I wouldn't lose you for the world, 
John Bullikins, my jo. 
John Bullikins, my jo, John, 
What bunglers we have been ! ~ 
For I’m a bungler, too, John, 
Which makes us closer kin. 
We'll somehow blunder through, John; 
Then humbly we will go 
To school together, hand-in-hand, 
John Bullikins, my jo.” 

To talk of thanks to the gallant and generous band of poets 
and prose writers who have put their hearts, in tears, laughter, 
and sound sense, in the “John Bull Number” would be a gross 
and vulgar error. Yet may not an Englishman who has beea 
deeply moved by Life’s new number, and read it with a very big 
lump indeed in his throat, be allowed to send them a message which 
they will value much more than thanks? Let them remember 
that Byron’s words express the nation’s true mood to-day :~— 

«“ Here's a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate; 


And whatever sky’s above me, 
Here's a heart for every fate.” 
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BLACK LOOKS. 

LACK looks are very powerful. Most men and most 
B women are afraid to meet them, and almost unconsciously 
alter their course to avoid them. They produce discomfort 
around them “ as far as the eye can reach.” As a rule they are 
not the weapon of those in authority. They are chiefly used 
in self-defence by people not otherwise armed. The black looks 
ef a valued subordinate seem sometimes hardly endurable, 
espec'ally when they are directed against the man who suggests 
eny form of innovation. We have sometimes wondered how 
eften an employer about to make some serious change in the 
eonduct of his affairs, a man with his hand, so to speak, upon 
the forelock of time, has loosened his hold and lost his chance 
because of a black look. In smaller matters, at any rate, we 
all do and leave undone under the influence of this tiny fear. 
We hardly like to say to ourselves how much we mind it, it 
Men, we think, are greater 
For instance, 


seems so childish and absurd. 
eowards than women where looks are concerned. 
they dare not leave a shop without buying, and that though 
the shopman may confess that he has not got the thing they are 
asking for. 

One of the best arguments against the system of tips lies, we 
think, in the fact that they are so often nothing but the price 
af a look. We do not give them because the recipient has, in 
eur eyes, deserved them, or because we want to do him a kindness, 

We give them to avoid 
Here and there we find 


er because we would uphold a system. 
a black look, or to buy a grateful one. 
some one for whom looks mean nothing. One sees very selfish 
and very unselfish people who are indifferent to a face of thunder. 
To a man entirely bent upon his own comfort no one’s mood 
On the other hand, there are a few genial 
They like to try 
conclusions in a temperamental wrestling match. 


matters but his own. 
people who delight in dispelling a storm, 
Again, some 
jaunty souls are rather amused by the black looks of grown-up 
people, just as we are all rather amused by the black looks of a 
pouting child. We it is the contrast the 
ehild’s anger and impotence which makes us inclined to laugh, 


suppose between 
and the same thing is true of all black looks in some sense ; 
but only exceptional persons see the humour of the situation. 
But if black looks are widely detested, those who indulge in 
them are very frequently admired. In books, and we think in 
real life, men with stern and lowering countenances are flattered 
by the fair sex. Chronic black looks seem less odious than 
sccasional ones. Have we not all known handsome, frowning 
boys whose families worshipped them, and who were certainly 
much run after by women when they grew up? We think, 
however, that the fashion is changing, and that these black- 
It is stil! 
common to hear an old woman say of some old man upon whose 


visaged heroes have for the most part had their day. 


handsome brow the clouds of quick-coming anger have settled 
permanently: ‘“ He was immensely admired when he was young. 
de might have married any one. Dear me! how well I remember 
how much So-and-so and So-and-so were in love with him!” It 
is not only to men, either, that constant black looks are forgiven— 
and here the fashion is coming in rather than going out. CGentle- 
ness is not so much admired in the fair sex as it was. We see 
striking girls, whose mothers dread their black looks, who have 
exceptional chances of marriage. Oddly cnough, it is rare to 
see an old maid of the particular type we are thinking of. Old 
seldom look threaten- 
They look sad, or sour, or fanatical often enough, but it is 


maids—we except some old maidservants 
ing. 
very seldom that they look black. We wonder what would be 
the experience of schoolmistresses in this matter. We believe 
they would say that the type of girls who sulk and get angry — 
together, of course, with the sweetest and most womanly types 
—al! marry. 
of charm, and is not infrequently mistaken for it when standing 
alone. 


The truth is that significance is an integral part 


Do the people who constantly indulge in black looks know 
that they do it? We are inclined to think that they do. We 


be able to reflect that, without having said a word, we have 
rendered some one else uncomfortable ought certainly not te 
please us, but it sometimes does. To produce fear by very 
subtle methods and without any reason is to many not very 
noble natures what, for want of a better phrase, we must call 
part of the social game. Such looks can perhaps hardly be 
called black looks, yet they partake of the nature of these, though 
in an ultra-refined form, and upon analysis the one can scarcely 
be distinguished from the other. In order to produce a dis- 
couraging effect some one deliberately excludes from his facial 
expression all suggestion of sympathy, geniality, or frankness, 
and whether we say that he looks black or he looks haughty we 
mean the same thing. Some difference does no doubt exist, for 
black looks are cast up as a rule, and haughty looks down. 
Real black looks, in their simpler form, are in a measure 
excused by temper. The other sort of disagreeable looks are 
without excuse. 

There was an old notion, now only current in the nursery, that 
the human eye had power to paralyse even lions and bulls. Ne 
grown-up person believes it; but without doubt certain men 
of genius have had a strange power to lower the mental energy 
and capacity of those with whom they were in close contact by 
fixing their eyes upon them. This has of course been constantly 
said of more than one well-known statesman in the near past. 
Personally, we are inclined to think that this fierce and almost 
malevolent look was in no way connected with their greatness. 
It belongs to not a few small people. Can we not all think of 
it may be a man or it may be a woman—whose eyes 
it is difficult to meet for any length of time ? He or she does 
not look insolent, or critical, or interrogatory, but repels and 


some one 


confuses. For persons who are conscious of it, it is an absolute 
bar to sympathy. On the other hand, it makes an impression 
upon inferior natures of a kind not altogether disagreeable, and 
we believe those who are cursed with these looks are proud of 
them, partly because they share them with a few people whe 
have much to be proud of. 

But when all is said, the eye has little power to wound, though 
it has so much to fascinate, and can exercise so good or so evil 
an influence. The sears which never go away are made by the 
tongue. The present writer was told the other day a story of 
two English soldiers who were overheard in a train discussing 
On the whole they liked—or shall we say they 
kindly excused ?—him. Taking everything into account, he 
was not, they said, a bad chap; and one man would have gone 


dd 


Sarcasm is a power which sometimes 


their officer. 


the length of calling him a good one, “ if it wasn’t for his d 
sarker-zam” (sarcasm). 
arouses literal hatred in its victims, though when it is accom- 
panied by wit it is in the end generally forgiven. Inferior 
sarcasm, the sort which looks at first sight like nothing but a 
whip and which feels like one when applied, is not, as a rule, 
an instrument of discipline at all. Very few men use it simply 
to keep order. They sting their neighbours lest they should be 
disregarded by them. Like black looks, it is first and foremost 
a method of self-assertion. It is not impossible to assert one- 
self by kindness, even when the kindness is only verbal, but it is 
likely to be a slower process. It is possible to assert oneself by 
looking pleasant, but it takes a very long while. A tendency te 
self-assertion is a very ugly quality unless it is found in conjune- 
tion with very potent virtue; then it may be transformed inte 
ambition. Even in its lower forms it is hardly to be regarded 
as a vice, but it ruins what we may call the appearance of the 
character without fundamentally affecting the moral health 


MARCHING THROUGH FRANCE. 
\ 7 E were on our way to the front; but from the general 
attitude of the men you might have thought we were 


} The management was subjected to much 


on a cheap tour. 
criticism. Tho train was very far from being a train de luxe. 
We had boarded it in the dark. Forty men with forty packs 
and forty rifles had tumbled, no one quite knew how, into a 


or other sat down. At first 





believe that they know, and seldom repent. The remembrance 
of hasty words is apt to be disagreeable, even if we have got our 


Those who use them feel foolish, 
But 
in black looks there is nothing to regret, and it may be that the | 
sense of dignity that they give to those who put them on is 
pleasurable. Apart from dignity, many people take a sportive 
pleasure in frightening others. It is not unknown for a friend 


own way by their means. 
and possibly even remorseful, when their anger abates. 


to tell a friend that a third person is much afraid of him, and 
occasionally the compliment would seem to be acceptable. 


To 





pitch-dark van, and somehow 
we most of us sat on each other; but by degrces, and with 
much wrigglinz, we managed 40 separate ourselves more ot 
less, and squatted through long hours in cramped, contorted 


attitudes. At length, in the small hours, the train stopped, 


| and we bundled out, to find ourselves in a tiny French town. 


There was nothing very interesting or sensational about it as 
far as we could see. The houses were modern, and of a dull rod 
brick. The road was cobbled, and uncomfortable for marching. 
One could not quite say why, but it certainly had an unfamilias 
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air about it. It was somehow not likeany English town. There 
was an indefinable something about the architecture of the 
jerry-built villas which betrayed the workings of a foreign mind. 
We were cold and tired and stiff, and we decided there and then 
that France was a failure, and that we would have done better 
to stay at home. We marched through a dull, flat country, 
with occasional farms, and avenues of trees appearing in a 
ghostly fashion through the early morning mist. They did not 
plant trees in avenues like that in England, and we condemned 
the practice as inartistic. 

Very, very tired, we at last arrive' at a large barn, and, 
entering, lay down in the thick straw and fell fast asleep. A 
short sleep accomplished wonders. We woke to find the May 
sunlight streaming in through the chinks of our barn. We felt 
a good deal less critical than we had ; in fact, we were prepared 
to be rather excited at the novelties that life was offering. 
The barn was big and airy, the straw was clean and sweet. 
We felt encouraged to investigate further. Outside we found 
a meadow clothed with long green grass, dotted with one or 
two big trees, and full of wild flowers. In a corner was a large 
pond of clear water. We stripped, found a bucket, and poured 
water over ourselves, and then lay down in the long grass 
and basked in the sun. We were tasting the joys of the simple 
life—the life of the tramp, for instance; and we thought that 
if it were always May, and if the sun always shone, there might 
be a good deal to be said in its favour. We felt our British 
respectability slipping away from us. The glamour of 
vagabondage caught us. When we returned to our office in 
the City or our shop in the suburbs, we would take another 
holiday after this fashion, and wander down the English lanes 
one spring morning with a rucksack on our back. We would 
sleep in an English barn, or under an English hedge, and bathe 
in the water of some English pool. What would Aunt Maria 
say? A fig for Aunt Maria! We were losing our prejudices, 
and becoming Bohemian in our tastes. We knew then, as we 
had never known before, what it is to be young in the sweet 
Springtime. We had never felt like this even at Brighton or 
Southend! There was something exquisitely clean and whole- 
some about this picnic life. 

We stayed at the village for several days. In the morning 
we would go for a walk round the country. It was rather 
amusing, except that “the management” insisted on our 
carrying all our luggage on our backs wherever we went! In 
the afternoon we would go and swim in a canal a mile away. 
In the evening we were free to roam about the village. It 
was not a bit like an English village. There didn’t seem to be 
any proper shops, and nearly every cottage sold something, 
Large flat, round loaves, lovely fresh butter and milk and 
eggs, delicious coffee, cool weak beer, and cognac—these were 
obtainable almost anywhore, at the farms and cottages alike. 
And these French villagers had a wonderful way with them. 
Somehow you never feli like a customer. You felt like an old 
and valued friend of the family. You went into a cottage 
marked ‘ Estaminet,” and you ordered your glass of beer. 
You sat and sipped it en famille, with Madame making coffee 
or cooking supper on the big stove, Mamselle sewing in the 
corner, and bébé playing on the floor. Sometimes there was a 
Monsieur too; but, if so, he was an old gentleman, who smoked 
his pipe and smiled genially at you. If you could talk any 
French, tant mieux. There was plenty to talk about, and 
every one joined in with an easy, woll-bred courtesy worthy 
of the finest gentleman. Ah, they were wonderful people, 
those good villagers of ! 

Somehow they had the faculty of being sociable and friendly 
without any adventitious aids. The Englishman cannot be 
quite easy with a stranger unless he has stood him a drink 
or eaten with him. The English cannot sell you anything and 
at the same time make you feel that you are a guest rather 
than a customer. We felt that there was something to be said 
for the French after all. 

Of course there were no young or even middle-aged men 
in the village. They were all... making a tour in Belgium 
and Eastern France. That evidently made a difference. Imagine 
an English village visited by a number of young Frenchmen. 
lf there were no young Englishmen there, but only women 
and old men, no doubt they would be received with open arms. 
The young women would mildly flirt with them, the older women 
would mother them, and the old men would be quite paternal. 
But imagine the effect if the English youths suddenly returned, 
Then there would be jealous lovers, jealous sons, jealous 











husbands. The women would have to curb their hospital]» 
inclinations. The youths of the two nations would look down 
their noses at each other, and find each other “ gesticulating 
monkeys” or “ ill-mannered boors.” Each would try to feel 
the better race, and would turn to the women as judges of 
their quarrel. No, perhaps it was just as well that at —— 
there were no young Frenchmen. As it was, we were regularly 
féted, and, being on our best behaviour, felt that we were a 
success. What could be more pleasant and gratifying ? 

We did not stay at very long. Soon we were en roule 
for Belgium. This time we marched; which would have been 
very pleasant if we had not had to carry our own luggage. As 
it was, the marches proved very tiring. The only advantage of 
a pack is that it makes a comfortable pillow when you do ge; 
a chance to lie down. Every hour we had a halt, and lay down 
by the side of the road with our packs under our heads, and 
were happy. We marched through several nice little French 
towns, with fine old churches and hdiels de ville, and generally 
a pleasant square in the centre, full of seductive- looking auberges 
and cafés. Unfortunately, “the management” did mot elect 
to let us linger in these jolly little towns, but hurried us on to 
some sequestered farm on the confines of a smalk*village, and 
billeted us in a barn. We got to know quite a lot about barns. 
They are very nice if they are clean; but when they have 
been slept in by about fifty successive parties in a few months 
they begin to lose their charm. The straw loses its sweetness, 
and the water of the pond its crystal clearness. Often we would 
crowd into a barn in the semi-darkness; and, having with 
difficulty found six foot of floor space for ourselves and out 
belongings, discover beneath our heads a little trove of decaying 
“bully,” or damp, mouldy biscuits. We got used to it; but it 
was objectionable at first. On the whole, though, we did not 
fare too badly, and there was generally a hospitable little 
estaminel to visit in the evening, and a cup of lovely hot coflee 
to be had in the farm kitchen of a morning. The sun was 
always shining, the grass green, and the wild flowers blooming, 
We said that France was not a bad place to be in in the 
springtime. 

To our destination we gave never a thought. Sueh is the 
way of youth. What was the good of worrying ? We would take 
things as we found them. But when we goi into Belgium tho 
stern realities of war began to show themselves. The towns 
we passed through were half empty. Broken windows, holes 
in the roof, and sometimes the front of a house completely gone, 
told their story of when the war had swept that way. Tho 
people in the villages were no longer genially hospitable. They 
wore an anxious look, and were obviously out to make money 
if they could. Our beer was badly watered, and our chocolate 
cost us more. We did not like Belgium very much. 

Finally, we came to the trenches themselves, and all around 
was desolation and ruin. There are few more mournful spectacles 
than a town or village lately reduced to ruins. The ruins of 
antiquity leave one cold. The life that they once harboured 
is too remote to excite our sympathies. But a modern ruin is 
full of tragedy. You sec the remains of the furniture, the portraits 
of relations on the walls, a child’s doll seated on a chair, a little 
figure of the Virgin under a glass case. In the middle of the 
ruinous square is the little iron bandstand, and you can almost 
see the ghosts of the inhabitants walking up and down, laughing 
and chatting and quarrelling, with no sense of the disaster 
overshadowing them. You wonder what becamo of then, 
The girl whose rosary lies upon that dressing-table, and who 
doubtless prayed to that little figure of the Virgin every night, 
was she raped by some bloodstained Uhlan, or did she escape 
in time to relations or friends at a safe distance ? And to what 
purpose were all these homes sacrificed ? Why are all these 
good people scattered and beggared and fugitive ? Cui bono ? 
On the Day of Judgment some one will have to answer. As 
we thought of the pleasant towns and villages that we had left 
behind, with their honest, kindly inhabitants, we set our teeth 
and resolved that, if we could prevent it, the receding tide 
should never return over the fair lands of France. 

So long we stayed in these scenes of desolation that we almost 
forgot what a live town looked like. It is hard to ,deseribe 
the delights of the journey home, made in far other fashion 
than the journey out. As we sat in the corner of our carriage 
in the train de luxe, and watched the busy life of the towns 
through which we passed, we felt as if we had awakened from 
a nightmare. But that was many months ago, and now that 
we are sound of limb again we hear the call of desolate Belgium, 
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and threatened France, and long to do our bit once more to 
hasten that so slowly receding tide of devastation. 
A Srvupent ry Arms. 


LETTERS TO THE 
intact 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 

{To THe Epiron or THE “ SrecTator.”’| 
§Sm,—Chrislian men who happen to know Quakers must admire 
the intensity of their faith. Holding the same faith, they have 
a different conception of duty, and their sympathies are with 
the sentimonts of the lady's letter which you publish, not with 
the Quakers. But what does Mr. G. C. Armstrong mean by 
theso words in his letter in your issue of the Sth inst.: ‘“ Had 
Belgium and France no army, their lands would be unravaged, 
their peoples unhurt’’? He may be a person of wide historical 
knowledge, and if so, will he excuse the ignorance of a stranger 
in asking whether he is acquainted with the story of the 
Waldenses ? They were a simple and earnest people believing 
in the doctrine of non-resistance. By their tenets, oaths were 
not allowable even in a Court of Justice, and homicide was under 





EDITOR, 


no circumstances justifiable. They had no army, but their | 


lands were ravaged piteously with fire and sword; on one 


occasion twenty-two villages were burned and four thousand | 


persons massacred. Does Mr. Armstrong suggest that the ethics 
of the Inquisition were on a lower plane than those of the régi.ne 
of William of Germany and his colleagues ? If so, he has perhaps 
not heard of the *‘ Lusitania,’ or read the Bryce Report, or paid 
any heed te the now officially confirmed accounts of the massacre 
of hundreds of thousands of peaceable Armenians. These too 
had no army.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Hawke. 





{To Tue Epiror or THE “ SpecTatTor.”’] 
Sir,—Surely the weak point in the position of the conscientious 
objector is his passivity. He who would reject material weapons 
for spiritual must do so actively, as when the monk Telemachus 
descended into the arena to stop gladiatorial shows. Personally, 
I do not doubt that a few score of such as St. Telemachus, 
gifted with the spiritual power which he had gathered to himself, 
could have barred the way to Belgium from Germans or any 
other wild beasts. But I fear that in these unspiritual times 
many of us suppose that an inielleciual assertion of the power 


of the Spirit will suffice. It is a delusion. When civil war | 


seemed certain to break out in Ireland I was strongly tempted 
to make up my mind to stand (with such others as I could 
persuade) between the fratricidal armies. Had I had and taken 
the opportunity, it would have been a gamble upon the appeal 
to sentiment which such action might arouse, and if might 


} 


have succeeded. But how different in kind from the experience 
of him who, as Tennyson pictures it— 
* Rathed in that lurid crimson—ask'd ‘Is earth 

On fire to the West ? or is the Demon-God 

Wroth at his fall?’ and heard an answer: ‘ Wake, 

Thou deedless dreamer, lazying out a life 

Of self-suppression, not of selfless love”... 

And in his heart he cried: ‘ The call of God!’ 

And call'd arose, and, slowly plunging down 

Thro’ that disastrous glory, set his face 

By waste and ficld and town of alien tongue. ... 

And muttering to himself: ‘ The call of God!’ ... 

Gain'd the huge Colosseum .. . and beheld 

The dust send up a steam of human blood, 

The gladiators moving teward their fight, 

And eighty thousand Christian faces watch 

Man murder man. A sudden strength from Heaven... 

Tura’d him again to boy—for up he sprang. . . 

And flung himself between... and calld: * Forbear 

In the great Name of Him who died for men!’ ” 


For one of such ghostly strength we could spare a Pope or two 
to-day. Nor will wars cease until there are many so inspired. 


trusting to the answering response which their faith evoked in 
the hearts of men whom all others treated as crucl barbarians.” 
Francis Parkman in chap. iii. of his Conspiracy of Pontiac says:— 

“With regard to the alleged results of the pacific conduct of the 
Quakers, ovr admiration will diminish on closely viewing the 
circumstances of the case. The position of the Colony was a most 
fortunate one. Had the Quakers planted their settlement on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, or among the warlike tribes of New 
England, it may well be doubted whether their shaking of hands 
and assurances of tender regard would long have availed to save 
them from the visitations of the scalping-knife. But the Delawares, 
the people on whose territory their Colony was planted, were, like 
themselves, debarred the use of arms. The Iroquois had conquered 
them, and reduced them to abject submission, wringing from them 
a yearly tribute, disarming them, f»rcing them to adopt the 
opprobrious name of * women,’ and forgo the right of war. The 
humbled Delawares were but too happy to receive the hand extended 
to them, and dwell in friendship with their pacific neighbours ; 
| since, to have lifted the hatchet, would have brought upon their 
¢ heads the vengeance of their conquerors, whose goodwill Penn 
| had taken pains to secure.” 


| 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
22 Eastgrove Road, Sheffield. 





R. W. Waker. 





ECONOMY AND TAXATION. 
(To THE Epiron OF THE “ SpECcTATOR.”’] 
Srm,—Allow me to say a brief word in support of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's comment on your—perhaps hastily written—sentence 
accusing all classes of spending as much now as before the war, 
and pressing on this ground for severe taxation. My acquaintance 
lies chiefly among London people who, though highly educated, 
have to live on incomes between £400 and £800 a year—some- 





times all *‘ earned,’ sometimes all classed as ** unearned,” but 
generally a combination of the two. They are all economizing as 
best they can. Some of them are already enduring considerable 
discomfort owing to taxation and high prices. They are not 
tradesmen who can maintain their position by raising charges, or 
artisans who can strike for a bonus. A large proportion of the 
class will, if the further taxation hits them, be deprived of things 
requisite to their efficiency. In many cases their fees or stipends 
are gravely diminished ; in some, they can only carry on their 
work by reason of possessing a modest income from investments. 
I venture to think that the deeper interests of English life will 
suffer for generations if the type to which these people belong be 


crushed out of existence in this generation. If the alternative 
be some burden upon posterity, posterity had better be bur- 
dened.—I am, Sir, &c., R. J. Frercusr. 

19 Provost Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

CRICCIETH AND “* DOWN GLASSES.” 
(To Tux Epiror ov THe “ SrecTaToR.”} 

Sir,—You may be interested to know what Criccieth has been 
doing since your notices of the “* Down Glasses” policy have 
appeared in the Spectator. A working Committee has been 
formed, meetings held, and the enclosed leaflet has been drawn 
up and distributed to all in Criccieth and the surrounding 
district. —I am, Sir, &c., MarIaANNeE GREAVES. 
Bron Eifion, Criccieth, North Wales. 


* AN APPEAL TO THE PATRIOTISM OF THE PEOPLE OF 
CRICCIETH AND LLANYSTUMDWY, 
What tHe Kina Has Done? 

‘By the King’s command no Wines, Spirits or Beer, will be 
consumed in his Majesty's House after April 6th, 1915.’ (An 
official statement issued carly last year.) 

It is urged that every loyal citizen of Criccieth should follow the 
King’s example in this respect as a matter of patriotic duty : 

]. In order to promote National E ffic ie ney during this Critical 
Period in our Country's History. 

‘The drink habit is the chief cause of NATIONAL INEFFICIENCY. 
(Statement to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by a Deputation of 
Ship builders—none of whom were abstainers.) 

‘The services absorbed by the Drink Trade are on a gigantic 
scale, and the net result of it all is a decrease in National Efficiency. 





But a “ conscientious objector ’ seems to me less likely to reach 
that far goal than one who has learnt on the battlefield (like the 
writer of that most wonderful diary in the Specta‘or of January 





29th) to “seo with the eyes of God.”’—I am, Sir, &c., G. 
A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER. 
{To Tun Eprrork or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sre,-—In last week's Spectator Mr. T. E. Harvey writes :— 
“When the other English Colonies lived in constant feud with | 
their Indian neighbours, and protected themselves against them 
by foreé of arms, individual families amongst them fell victims 


to the cruelty and lust of the savage warriors, but for sixty years | 
the Quaker settlers of Pennsylvania lived unarmed and uninjured, 


I say in all seriousness that if we are to maintain our Armies in the 
Field, we shall before very long have to choose between BREAD 


and were.’ These weighty words were used by Mr. Alfred Booth, 
Chairman of the Cunard Steamship Company—no temperance 


fanatic, but a hard-headed business man. 
Tl. For the sake of National Econon VE 
Consider these striking figures for the year before the War: 
Spent on Drink is oe ee «+ £166,000,000 
- » Bread sc oe ee .. 80,000,000 
the Army and Navy - 7 74,000,000 


‘Grain representing one-quarter of the corn annually grown in 
the United Kingdom is being used for the production of alcoholie 
drinks, and our expenditure on these represents nearly half-a-million 
sterling a day.’ (From Times of January 2Ist, 1916)—in other 
words enough grain to make a THOUSAND MILLION LOAVES is being 
destroyed every year to brew beer and spirits. Drinking means 
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the destruction of food stuffs and increases the cost of living. In 
short, as recently declared by a high authority, the Brewers’ Dray 
is getting in front of the Ammunition Wagon and the Wheat-truck, 
and the situation thus created has become so acute that according 
to Mr. Runciman the question of excluding imports required for 
brewing and distilling is at present engaging the serious attention 
of the Government. 
How You Can Hep. 

The outstanding fact of the day is that we MUST ECONOMISE 
if we are to WIN this war. Every penny wasted is a penny given 
to the Germans. On the contrary, ‘ Anything which induces a 
nation of forty-eight million persons to save at the rate of one 
penny per head per day would in a year place the sum of £72,000,000 
at its disposal.’ (Sir George Paish, one of the greatest writers in 
the Kingdom on Economics.) Tur GOVERNMENT WANTS THIS 
HELP FROM you! 

Surely this is the day for self-sacrifice. Our young men are 
offering their lives in defence of their Country, and we who stay 
at home should deny ourselves a great many of the things we may 
hitherto have enjoyed. We must set our faces against waste and 
self-indulgence of every kind. 

CriccretH has done exceptionally well in the number of the young 
men who have offered themselves to King and Country, and we 
have every confidence that the district will now do equally well in 
following the King’s example by abstaining from all intoxicants 
during the period of the War. 

On behalf of the War Tempcrance Committee, 
J. Luoyp Jonzs, The Rectory, Criccieth. 
Wituiam George, Garth Celyn. 
Dated this Ist day of February, 1916.” 





MR. PEMBERTON-BILLING. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpecTaTor.”’} 
Srr,—Are you not rather hard on Mr. Pemberton-Billing ? 
Granted that his allegation with regard to Zeppelin raids in 
East and West London was a mistake, and worse than a mistake, 
it probably brought its own punishment by losing him the 
election. It showed his inexperience. Here is a fighter, a 
man of action, who has come home to fight 1ed-tape, and when 
it winds him up he hits out wildly. We do muddle. We 
have muddled ingloriously over the air defences of London. 
Mr. Pemberton-Billing, who does not muddle, thinks he can 
set us straight, and is so keen that he does what he should not. 
But, remembering his gallant record, both at the front and 
also as a pioncer of aviation in the days when airmen got more 
kicks than halfpence, I think you might have treated him more 
Jeniently. That sound little paper, Flight, surely takes a 
fairer tone.—I am, Sir, &c., R. K. Werkes. 

9 Queen Anne Terrace, Cambridge. 





PATRIOTISM. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Str,—May I be allowed to thank you for the admirable article 
on patriotism in your issue of February 5th, and, still further to 
point the moral of the last extract which you quoled from the 
pamphlet issued by the Welsh Department of the Board of 
Education, may I bring before the notice of your readers the 
stirring passage with which the late Colonel Henderson closes 
his Life of Stonewall Jackson ?— 

“Nor has that story a message for America alone. The hero who 
lies buried at Lexington, in the Valley of Virginia, belongs to a race 








that is not confined to a single continent ; and to those who speak 


the same tongue, and in whose veins the same blood flows, his words 
come home like an echo of all that is noblest in their history: * What 
is life without honour? Degradation is worse than death. We 
must think of the living and of those who are to come after us, and 
see that by God's blessing we transmit to them the freedom we 
have ourselves inherited,’ ” 
—I an, Sir, &e., M. Vavucuan. 
The Limes, Marlborough. 





THE LATE MAJOR FE. F. CALTHROP, R.F.A. 
{To THE. EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’| 

S1r,—I venture to send you a short account of Major (temporary 
Lieutenant-Colonel) Everard Ferguson Calthrop, R.F.A., who 
fell in action in Flanders in December last, because your paper 
is one which reaches many distant parts of the world where his 
friends are to be found, and for whom, perhaps, it may be the 
enly published record they will see, and also because a few 
years ago he contributed at least one remarkable article on 
Japan to your columns. 

England has lest in Majer Calthrop not only a keen and able 
soldier, but she has Jost.in hina much more 
most brilliant Oriental scholars of the younger generation, and 
the translator of the celebrated Chinese Book of War, that 
“ Military Classic of the Far East” written in the fifth century B.c. 
by the “Masters” Sun and Wu. Major Calthrop entered 


the Army from Woolwich in 1895, and served through the Boer 
War with distinction, taking part in the relief of Ladysmith 


| page bears evidence, 


and receiving two medals and seven clasps. In January, 1904, 
he went to Japan as one of the first party of English officers 
cent to study the Japanese language end Army. He stayed 
four years, and was the only cfficer admitted to the Japanese 
Staff College. In 1908 he returned to England, and was given 
a nomination to the Staff College, where he passed two years, 
after which he held an appointment in the Far Eastern Section 
of the War Office until 1914. In this year he was appointed 
Military Attaché to Tokio, and he had started for Japan just 
before war broke out, arriving in time to be present at the siege 
of Tsing-tao. For some months he sought in vain for permission 
to return to Europe in order to go to the front. Finally this 
was given him, and he started in April, 1915, in a cargo-boat. 
He was kept in England until the end of September, when he left 
for Flanders, where he met his death on Sunday morning, 
December 19th. 

Although, in the words of his mother, “he would not 
have wished a different end,” one cannot but feel that 
it was questionable wisdom to send a man of his calibre 
to the trenches, thus risking the loss to the nation of a 
rare, and indeed in some ways unique, brain and personality. 
Of the sacred grief, borne with noble courage, of his mother 
and sister I cannot speak. He was the only son of a 
widow, and the devotion of the little family of three to one 
another was a beautiful thing to witness. I can only speak 
of him as a friend who admired and loved him for his rare 
qualities of character and mind, and who counted it a great 
privilege to be admitted to his friendship. His was indeed a 
nature of wonderful sweetness, and his most striking character- 
istic was his peculiar gentle courtesy——a characteristic which 
has come to be called old-fashioned in a world where every one 
seems to be in a hurry. In him was found the sirange and 
delightful combination of eager, youthful alertness, coupled 
with an almest diffident modesty and a complete absence of 
self-assertion. It was perhaps this combination which gave 
him, in full measure, that rare and most coveted gift of the 
gods—charm—and which won him hosts of friends without 
his ever consciously exerting himself to gain them. Even the 
Japanese, who are notoriously shy of according their confidence 
and friendship to a European, welcomed him, and admitted him 
into the intimacy of their home life in a way that they have 
done to very few of his countrymen. 

The son of an accomplished artist. whose carly death alone 
prevented him from achieving a wider reputation, Major Calthrop 
inherited great artistic gifts from his father, and there is little 
doubt that if his chosen profession had been that of art, he 
would have won distinction in any branch of it. As it was, his 
strenuous soldier's life left him little time to cultivate his gifts 
to the full; but in spite of this he was a fine craftsman, and 
his delicate and refined taste was shown in many exquisiicly 
artistic products of an unusual character, such as decorative 
bookbinding in the Japanese style. Among the numerous 
deplorable losses the nation has suffered in the premature ex- 
tinction of so many of its finest specimens of chivalrous manhood, 
not the least deplorable is that of Major Calihrop. To his 
friends the sense of personal loss is deep and abiding, and they 
can but comfort themselves as best they may with the thought 
that as far as he is concerned 

*“ Nothing is here for tears... 
... nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 
—Iam, Sir, &c., J. C. Cnancr. 
Orchards, Godalming. 
SALONIKA. 
{To THe EptIrorR oF THE “ SrecraTor.”] 
Sir,—Surely there can be no doubt about the pronunciation of 
I have before 


Salonica (or Saloniki), the ancient Thessalonica. 
me as I write the Greek newspaper EA AA, printed, as its title- 
éy Oecosrovixy. The place, originally 
Therme, from its neighbourhood to some hot springs, appears 


|! to have been renamed Thessalonike after Alexander's death 


namely, one of the | 
t 


by Cassander, who called it so after his wife, King Philip's 
daughter. Philip would seem to have given this name to his 
daughter to mark some earlier step in his domination of the 
Q. B. &, 


Greeks.—I am, Sir, &c., 


WAR MEMORIALS. 
{Yo THe Eptron or THe “ SpecTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Al!l Cliftonians are justly proud of the lines of Sir Henry 
Newbolt which you quote—* Qui procul hinc,”’ &c. Stil, 
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this does not allow one to shut one’s eyes to the fact that Mr. 
Temple, in one of his Repton sermons, has the truth on his 
side when he gives the preference to the concluding lines of 





another school memorial :— 
“ But, oh! lest glory stoop to pride, 
May we remember, when we pray, 
The noblest death was His who died 
Nec miles, nec pro patria.” 
There never was a time, perhaps, when we more needed to be 
reminded of this fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Forres. 

{But is it a fact ? Did not our Lord Himself fight the good 
fight and lay down His life, just az does the soldier who dies 
that his country and his fellow-countrymen may live? 
resisted evil to the death. It is surely a great error to talk 
as if only the combatant with his hands could be called a soldier. 
ED. Spectator. ] 


Sratrn Dovaenras. 


[To THe Eprror oF Tur “ SrecTaTor.”’] 

Str,—In the article in last Saturday’s Speciafor on “ War 
Memorials” you suggest the formation of an Advisory Committee 
of men of letters to assist in providing satisfactory inscriptions 
for such public monuments. You hope that among its members 
would be found the names of Mr. Kipling and Sir H. Newbolt. 
May I venture to hope that to these might be added that of the 
Master of Trinity, who has been the writer of, in my humble 
opinion, some of the noblest inscriptions in our language in the 
last forty or fifty years ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wadhurst. Artur G. 

{Carried nem. con —Eb. Spectator. ] 
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Watson. 
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FORGED ITALIAN BANKNOTES. 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “ SrecTaTorR.”’| 
Srr,—You will have heard that on the occasion of the recent 
issuc of the Itaiian War Loan some cleverly forged 500-lire 
banknotes were paid into the banks by subscribers. Despite 
their almost perfect imitation, they were, however, soon dis- 
covered to be forgeries, and the forger’s little game was speedily 
put anend to. The fact that the notes in question were excep- 
tionally well made gave rise to the suspicion that they were 
made in Germany, a suspicion certainly not allayed by a state- 
ment which subsequently appeared in a Germanophil paper to 
the effect that at the time of the Napoleonic Wars England had 
flooded France with forged French notes, and that if Germany 
has now done the same with regard to Italy, she has but followed 
an example set her by perfidious Albion. We all know, of 
course, that during the Reign of Terror and the first years of the 
Empire Pitt was accused by French patriots of being the author 
of every evil that afflicted France, but I am not aware that 
Assuming 
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forgery was among the crimes attributed to him. 
that this absurd accusation did really at that time find expression, 
and that the present attempted revival of the same is due to 
German agents, it would perhaps be well if English papers 
would, for the benefit of their Italian readers, refer to the rumour 


E. 8. J. M. 


7 
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as an exploded calumny.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Milan, February 3rd. 


EXPENSES OF HIGH SHERIFFS. 


(To Tur Epiron or Tur “ SpecTaTor.”’| 








Str,—Your correspondent on this subject may be interested to 
know that six months ago the Shropshire Grand Jury requested 
the High Sheriff, as a war-time economy, to discontinue the 
luncheon to Grand Jurors at Assize time, and it is discontinued 
accordingly. This seems the most gracious and appropriate 
method of effecting a desirable economy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Shropshire Club, Shrewsbury. R. U. Kenyon. 








| 
SOME REAL WAR-BABIES. 
{To THE EpITorR oF THE “ SrecTaTorR.”’] 

Sin,—You kindly published an appeal, four weeks ago, for £200, | 
to provide and maintain a eréche for children in Notting Dale whose 
mothers are working at munitions of war. ‘The ladies of the | 
Lancaster Road School for Mothers ask me to thank you, and | 
to say that the sum of £184 has already been contributed. Tho | 
work has been begun, and is growing: the children have two good 
rooms to themselves, and the part-use of three other rooms; one 
of the ladies acts as head-nurse, and there wil! be a resident assistant- 
nurse. If there is money cnough, a bathroom will be installed 
in the basement, and a good playground will be made out of a 
desolate little back garden. Meanwhile, any gifts of flannel, groceries, 
clothing, old toys and picture-books, old perambulators, will be 
gratefully received. The créche is open from 7 a.m, to 7 p.m. ; and, 
of course, visitors are always welcome. Address 





63 Lancaster 


He | 





| Road, Notting Hill, W. I send you a list of donations already 
received.—I am, Sir, &c., STeruen Pacer. 
21 Ladbroke Square, W. 
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Anonymous, 53.; Behrens, Mrsa., 
£2 2s.; Blandy, Mrs. Graham, £2; Brinton, Hubert, Esq 
Mrs. Walter, £3; Du Buisson, Mrs., £1; “* A Child-lover who died in Gallipoli.” 
in memory of, £1; Childe, Mrs., £1 1s.; Courtauld, George, Esq., £25; Cowell, 
W. H. A., Esq., £2 2s.; Cuff, Miss Laura, £2; Cuffs, Mrs. John, £4 5s. 7d.; 
Denny, Mrs., #5; Drake, Lady Elliott, £2; Employ€es of Messrs. Hillaby, 
Limited, £2 2s.; Fairbrother, Miss E., £1; Fortescue-Brickdale, Lady, 10s, 6d. ; 
Fuller-Maitiand, J. A., E ’ ; Gaselee, Mrs. , £2 2s.; Glenconner, 
Lady, £10 10s.; Glover, 2s.; Graham, Miss, 2s Haywerd, Mra, 
Henderson, Mrs. Hope, £2; Hill, Mrs. Berkeley, £1 18.; Jackson, Mrs. 


Aiford, Mrs., £5: £1 1Is.: Bidwell, Mra. 


, £2 2s.; Browne, 





os. ; 
9, 





2s. 6d. ; 
Ss Ws 


Jeffreys, Mrs. Arthur, £3 3s8.; Johnston, Mrs., Lawrence, Mra. 
Leader, Mra., 10s.; Longstaff, Mrs.. £5; Loram, Mra., 1Cs.; M. B. 
in memory of, £10; M. E. L., in memory of, £10; Macan, Mrs., £1 1s.; Martin 
Miss Anna, £5 3s.; Minet, Mrs., £10; Moore, Charles, Esq., £5; Myers, Ernest, 
, £1 1s.; Newbolt, Miss Rachel, 10s,; Newton, Mrs. £1; Nutt, Rev. J. W.,, 
Sir Douglas, £5; Pearson, Mrs., £2; Priestley, Miss, £5; Roberta, 
, 108.; Sartoris, Miss, 10s.; Schlesinger, Mra. H., £1 Is.; Smith, 
, £2 2s.; Spreat, Rev. 8S. C., £1 Is.; Stevens, Mrs., £5; Stockley, 

Tarrant, Miss, 10s. 6d.; Taylor, Mrs. Villiers, £1; Thompson, 
































































H. Woolcott, Esq., £10; Tindal, John T., Esq., £1 Is.; Yylor, Lady, £1; 
Vulliamy, Mrs., £1 ls.; Wagner, Henry, Esq., £2; Watson, Mrs., £3 3s.; Watt, 
Col. E. W., £2 28.; Webb, Miss Dorothea, £3; Wells, Miss, 5s. 
“THE SACRAMENT.” 
{To THe Eprror oF THE “ SpecraTor.”] 
Str,—You very kindly granted me permission to reproduce in the 


Challenge a very striking article called “ The Sacrament.” This 
has now, at the author’s request and with your further sanction, 
been reprinted as a pamphlet, and I think that some of your readers 
may like to know that copics may be had from this office (Effingham 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.) at 14d. each, or 1s. 2d. for a 
dozen, post paid.—I am, Sir, &c., C. B. MortriocKk 
(Managing Editor of the Challenge). 


NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signel with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 


expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letlers to the 


Editor,” ‘insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance lo warrant 


publication. 





THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 
PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT: 
Hon. Srorerary : 
Heap OFfFices: 


The aims and objects of this force are: 

(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter caso they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Oflice letter to 
lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Voluntecr Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the clements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the Founty area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure theie military 
efficiency ; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforeco such Regulations as the War Office may 


issue, 
All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 


POETRY. 
—— 
v7. BD 
(Ave alque vale.) 


You from Givenchy, since no years can hardon 
The beautiful dead, when holy twilight reaches 
The sleeping cedar and the copper beeches, 

Return to walk again in Wadham Garden. 

We, growing old, grow stranger to the College, 

Symbol of youth, where we were young together, 
But you, beyond the reach of time and weather, 

Of youth in death for ever keep the knowledge. 

We hoard our youth, we hoard our youth, and fear it, 
But yo, who freely gave what we have hoarded, 
Are with the final goal of youth rewarded 

The road to travel and the traveller's spirit. 

And therefore, when for us the stars go down, 

Your star is steady over Oxford Town. 

HuMBERT. 
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BOOKS. 
—_—@~———. 
JAPAN.* 

Tue West has scarcely even yet recovered from the profound 
astonishment with which it learnt that the Japanese had 
suddenly emerged from the chrysalis stage in which they 
had lain for centuries, and had stepped into the political 
arena of the world, not merely as a highly civilized, but 
also as a very powerful nation. The episode was so wholly 
abnormal, and, save perhaps to a very few possessed of 
special knowledge, so wholly unexpected. Instances of the 
East sullenly and resentfully accepting some of the blessings 
and—it must regretfully be added—not a few of the 
vurses of the West have been common enough. Further, 
the world has become familiarized with the sight of Eastern 
rulers who, mistaking the excrescences and by-products of 
Western civilization for its essence, have endeavoured, in a 
half-hearted and usually very unintelligent manner, to graft 
some fragments of modern Western life on a hoary and uncon- 
genial Oriental stock. Moreover, increased contact has often 
only resulted in the decay of some primitive but highly laudable 
Eastern virtues, and the assimilation of some very reprehensible 
Western vices. But that a nation which had hitherto been 
regarded as the most extreme representative of Eastern con- 
servatism, and which had for centuries past persistently closed 
its gates against Western intrusion, should suddenly cast off its 
exclusivist mantle ; that it should, as Mr. Porter says in his very 
interesting work, be able to absorb Western ideas without 
making a servile copy of them ; that in the process ef absorption 
it should succeed in maintaining its original national character- 
istics ; and that in an incredibly short space of time it should 
be able not merely to withstand but to vanquish a first-rate 
European Power, was a phenomenon which caused a feeling 
almost amounting to stupefaction. History afforded no prece- 
dent for any such politically unconventional transformation. 

What has been the secret of Japanese success ? What have 
been the main causes which have contributed to one of the 
most momentous events of modern times, and one which is 
certainly destined to exercise a far-reaching influence on the 
world-politics of the future ? The subject is one which most 
assuredly deserves consideration at the hands of all students 
of political, and especially of diplomatic, history. 

in the first place, it is to be observed that drastic change in 
Japan was never likely to split on the rock upon which it has so 
often foundered elsewhere. The Japanese were differentiated 
from all other Easterns, and notably from all Moslems, by one 
striking peculiarity. They may be held for all the purposes of 
the practical politician to have been devoid of religion. 
There was no Pope or priest to inculeate the lesson that there 
was but one path to future happiness. Intolerance was an 
exotic plant. An unsuccessful attempt was at one time made 
by the Jesuits to introduce it ipto the country. ‘ 1t was the 
aggressive intolerance of the Christians,” Mr. Porter says, 
“not their doctrines, which led to their being denounced as 
agitators.” There was no Mollah or Alim to preach that reform 
and sacrilege were synonymous terms, and that the immuta- 
bility ef the law was based on an ordinance of Divine origin. 
Xeformers had not even to encounter that feeble degree of oppo- 
sition which, in the days of Roman supremacy, was offered to 
the introduction of novel ideas by the easygoing pantheism of 
the ancient world. A school of philosophy, which was a mixture 
of ancestor and nature worship, and which did not profess any 
very definite code of morals, had taken the place of religion. 
It did not facilitate reform, but it greatly hindered the decay 
of those healthy, invigorating national characteristics which in 
other Eastern countries have at times tended in some degree 
to languish when reforms have taken place. The Japanese 
was not like the Moslem, who, when he casts himself loose from 
Islamism, often finds himself storm-tossed on a political and 
social sea without rudder and without compass. Shintoism 
fostered the civic virtues, and greatly encouraged the growth 
and maintenance of a singularly sturdy and self-sacrificing 
patriotism. Veneration for the Emperor was exalted to the 
dignity of a religion. 

Although from a very early period European traders had 
established some very limited commercial relations with Japan, 
it was Commodore Perry, of the United States Navy, who took 
; © Japan, the New World-Power. ‘By Robert P. Porter, London: iLumphrey 
Milford, {63. net,J 








the first decisive step towards breaking down the barrier behind 
which Japanese exclusiveness had previously been sheltered. 
In 1853, he iusisted on delivering at the forbidden port of Yedo 
a formal letter from the President of the United States to the 
ruler of Japan. In 1858, a commercial treaty was negotiated 
between the American and Japanese Governments. “ Expel 
the foreigner,” however, still continued to be the watchword 
of the nation. Disorders ensued. The British Legation was 
attacked in 1861. An English and also an American official 
were murdered in 1862, and foreign vessels were fired upon. 
Then followed the Kagoshima bombardment and the Shimonoscki 
expedition. These incidents constituted the Ithuriel’s spear 
which finally awoke the Japanese from their lethargy :— 

“The year 1863 was memorable in Japan's history. It saw 
the ‘barbarian expelling’ agitation deprived of the Emperor's 
sanction; it saw two principal clans, Satsuma and Ohoshu, eon- 
vinced of their country’s impotence to defy the Oecident; it saw 
the nation almost fully roused to the disintegrating effects of the 
feudal system; and it saw the traditional antipathy to foreigners 
beginning to be exchanged for a desire to study their civilization 
and to adopt its best features.” 

The Japanese recognized that, as a necessary preliminary to 
the organization of their political and administrative system 
after a fashion which would enable them to withstand the 
onslaught of Europe, they must be masters in their own house. 
The country was riven with internal dissensions, Feudalism 
reigned supreme. It involved the existence of a number of 
conflicting jurisdictions and separate local administrations. 
It was essential that these should disappear, and that power 
should be centralized in the hands of the Emperor. Jt was 
then that the spirit ef Japanese patriotism and self-sacrifice, 
which at a later period received such heroic illustration on the 
bloodstained battlefields of Manchuria, was _ eonspicuvously 
shown in the domain of internal reform. In other countries tho 
abolition of feudal privileges has either been effected by revo- 
lution, or it has been the result of long and acrimonious dis- 
cussions, not unfrequently accompanied by disorder and blvod- 
shed. Japan was more fortunate. No coercion was necessary. 
The leading chieftains voluntarily abandoned their privileges :— 

“ The significance of these changes consists less in their magnitude 
than in the spirit in which they were put forward and aéce 
The ex-feudal chiefs offered to surrender their independg 
as for the samurai, they resigned their substance at the 
their master in the spirit in which they would have 
to commit hara-kiri. What manner of people were {APE to whom 
a national peril could bring forgetfulness of their immediate personal 
interests! . . . And it must be remembered that it was the national 
army which was called upon for this sacrifice; no power existed 
to coerce this body of fighting-men.” 







Then the tide of rapid, drastic, but intelligent reform advanced 
with irresistible force. ‘Knowledge,’ the Emperor declared 
in the Imperia! Oath sworn on April 6th, 1868, “* shall be sought 
for throughout the world so that the welfare of the Empire may 
be promoted.” But the Europeans imported were used as agents. 
They were not allowed to become masters. Moreover, the 
Japanese very wisely never adopted any European innovation 
in its entirety. Adaptation, not imitation, was the principle 
on which they acted. The result has been writ large on the 
record of the world’s history. ‘Japan was victorious not 
because she could command better fighting material than the 
enemy, but because her subjects shrank from no personal 
sacrifice in the national cause.” 

These pre-eminent national characteristics would, however, 
possibly not have produced such striking results had it not been 
for a further quality which was a distinguishing feature of 
Japanese policy throughout the period when the Empire of 
Japan was in the making. The recent diplomatic a 
Japan is a standing and continuous sermon on Juvenal’g tt&t— 
Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia, Japanese statesmen have 
known, not only what to do, but when to be aetive and when 
inactive. They have known when to yield and when to 
assert themselves. They have always carefully adapted their 
means to their ends. Their diplomacy has been persistently 
characterized by extreme moderation. Friends have not been 
alienated if by any means their amity could be secured. 
Enemies have not been made save im cases where the 
continuance of friendship had been rendered impossible 
without the sacrifice of legitimate national aspirations. When, 
in 1863, the action of Commodore Perry assumed a menacing 
character, the Japanese rightly estimated their own weakness. 
They yielded. In 1900, the Boxer rising occurred, and the 
Foreign Legations at Peking were besieged. The Japanese, 
acting on the principle which induced Cavour to send Sardinian 
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troops to the Crimea, saw that an opportunity had come 
for them to assert themselves. They associated themselves 
with tho expedition organized by other countries, and thus 
emphasized their own position as a Great Power. But they 
made no attempt to maintain their troops in China longer 
than was necessary, nor did they endeavour to extort any 
concessions for themselves. In the previous war with 
China the fatter Power was humbled to the dust; but when 
Russia, France, and Germany urged on the Japanese that 
“in the interests of peace” they should forgo many of the 
fruits of victory, they at once yielded. When, towards the close 
of the Russian War, President Roosevelt urged that the time had 
come to discuss the terms of peace, the Japanese, being under 
no delusions as to the reserve of strength possessed by their 
formidable opponent, at once agreed, and speedily signed the 
Treaty of Portsmouth. At a later period, when disturbances 
took place in British Columbia owing to the influx of Japanese 
immigrants, the Japanese Government readily consented to 
restrict their numbers. Finally, when, in 1911, the question 
arose of renewing the Treaty of Alliance with Great Britain, 
the Japanese were the first to appreciate that any provision for 
mutual aid which might tend to embroil the relations between 
the two great Anglo-Saxon communities could not be accepted 
by Great Britain. They agreed without demur to a modification 
in the terms of the treaty which effectually averted this danger. 
‘The predominating feature in all these transactions is the total 
absence of that truculenco which often accompanies startling 
success, and for which Prussian diplomacy has gained so sinister 
and unenviable a notoriety. tL 

Will Japanese statesmanship, now that success has been 
ensured, continue to be inspired by the same spirit of intelligent 
moderation which governed its proceedings during the struggle 
upwards Mr. Porter thinks that it will, and that Japaneso 
influence will in the future be persistently exercised in the 
direction of the maintenance of peace. There seems at present 
no reason for holding that his view is unduly optimistic. 

In speculating on the future of Japan it is natural to ask 
whether existing Japanese institutions are likely to endure in 
their present form, and also whether the national character of 
the Japanese is destined to undergo any important transforma- 
tions. Under the Constitution of 1889 the executive power is 
vested in the Emperor, who exercises it through Ministers 
appointed by, and responsible to, himself. The tenure of 
office of the Ministers depends wholly on the will of the Emperor. 
They cannot be dismissed by Parliament. The electoral fran- 
chise is granted to all male Japanese of over twenty-five years 
of age who pay taxes to the amount of £1 a year. It will thus 
be secon that the Constitution, though probably adapted to the 
actual requirements of the country, can scarcely bo called 
democratic. Count Okuma in his Fifty Years of New Japan 
said that “the Socialistic spirit is afloat everywhere,” and he 
evidently anticipated that Parliamentary reforms in a demo- 
cratic. sense. would before long become inevitable. Another 
circumstance which, judging from the analogy of other Eastern 
countries, seems Itkely to exercise an influence in the direction 
of encouraging a demand for democratic reform is that the 
supply of educated young men largely exceeds the demand, 
and when this happens, as Lord Stowell shrewdly remarked, 
“the residuum is likely to turn sour.” Mr. Porter says that 
“ social problems, as they are understood in Europe and America, 
do not trouble Japan.” There are no suffering poor, and there 
is no Poor Law. At the same time, economic questions of 
some gravity are likely to arise. Mr. Porter gives some amazing 
figures as regards wages and the hours of labour; for instance, 
he says that an enormous amount of child labour is employed, 
often at the rate of no more than threepence a day. It is 
difficult to believe that this state of things can endure. At 
present “ tho views of the capitalists receive far more attention 
than do those of the labourers.” 

it is almost inconceivable that the Japanese national character 
should not be-in some measuro transformed. ‘* Young Japan,” 
Mr. Porter says, “is intoxicated with ideas, the chaotic ideas of 
such writers as Tolstoi, Maeterlinck, Nietzsche, and Bernard 
Shaw.” The names of the chosen teachers are not much calculated 
to inspire any extreme degres of confidence in the wisdom of the 
teaching. Further, “with the collapso of the feudal system 
there has been a breakdown of the sense of duty to ancestors, 
rulers, and superiors, and nothing has taken its place. . . . In 
art, in literature, and in matters of social custom the old has 
been swept away, and at present the nation is like a questing 


hound uncertain which of several tracks to follow. Commercial 
morality is not what it should be.” 

The problems which lie before Japanese statesmanship are, 
therefore, both numerous and arduous. Meanwhile, Englishmen 
may hail with pleasure the rise of the new Eastern Power, and 
hope that the solution of these problems may tend to maintain 
the influence and increase the prosperity of Japan. 

CROMER. 





PARODY.* 

Grorce Extot in Theophrastus Such uttered a vehement protest 
against the growth of burlesque in literature. Indeed, she looked 
forward pessimistically to the possible advent of the time when 
people would only turn to standard masterpieces in order to 
compare famous passages and poems with the parodies and 
travesties which conferred on them a maimed and perverted 
vitality. The view of parody set forth in Mr. Christopher 
Stone’s essay is the very antithesis of this, and, with all due 
respect for the opinions of a writer of genius, we cannot resist 
the conclusion that the later estimate has been largely justified 
by the progress of parody in the forty years that have elapsed 
since George Eliot penned her indictment. It is that parody, 
if employed with discretion, is a department of pure criticism; 
that its employment by the most accomplished practitioners 
has shown a steady advance in literary skill and subtlety ; 
and that it may possibly play a more important part in the 
history of literature than it has hitherto had a chance to play. 
We cannot go all lengths with Mr. Stone in the predictions 
with which he closes his survey, but it is worthy of note that 
they were largely forestalled more than a hundred years ago 
by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review on the occasion of the 
appearance of Rejected Addresses in 1812. After some prefatory 
remarks in which he compares the work of James and Horace 
Smith with the Anti-Jacobin, and praises the excellence of their 
imitations, Jeffrey continues :— 

“ There is no talent so universally entertaining as that of mimicry 
—even when it is confined to the lively imitation of the air and 
manner—the voice, gait, and external deportment of ordiaary 
individuals, Nor is this to be ascribed entirely to our wicked love 
of ridicule ; for, some admiration is undoubtedly due to the capacity 
of nice observation which it implies ; and some gratification may be 
innocently derived from the sudden perception which it excites of 
unexpected peculiarities. It rises in interest, however, and in 
dignity, when it succeeds in oe rey | not merely the visible and 
external characteristics of its objects, but those also of their taste, 
their genius and temper. A vulgar mimic repeats a man’s cant- 

hrases and known stories, with an exact imitation of his voice, 
= and gestures; but he is an artist of a far higher description, 
who can make stories or reasonings in his manner, and represent 
the features and movements of his mind, as well as the accidents of 
his body. It is a rare fact to be able to borrow the diction and 
manner of a celebrated writer to express sentiments like his own— 
to write as he would have written on the subject proposed to his 
imitator—to think his thoughts in short, as well as to use his words 
—and to make the revival of his style ee a natural conseyuence 
of the strong conception of his peculiar ideas. To do this in all the 
perfection of which it is capa ble, requires talents, perhaps, not 
inferior to those of tho original on whom they are employed— 
together with a faculty of observation, and a dexterity of application, 
which that original might not always possess; and should not only 
afford nearly as great pleasure to the reader, as a piece of composi- 
tion,—but may teach him some lessons, or open up to him some 
views, which could not have been otherwise disclosed. The exact 
imitation of a good thing, it must be admitted, promises fair to be a 
pretty good thing in itself; but if the resemblance be very striking, 
it commonly has the additional advantage of letting us more com- 
pletely into the secret of the original author, and enabling us to 
understand far more clearly in what the peculiarity of his manner 
consists, than most of us would ever have done without this 
assistance. The resemblance, it is obvious, can only be rendered 
striking by exaggerating a little, and bringing more conspicuously 
forward, all that is peculiar and characteristic in the model; and the 
marking features, which were somewhat shaded and confused in 
their natural presentment, being thus magnified and disengaged 
in the copy, are more easily comprehended, and their effect traced 
with infinitely more ease and assurance. This highest species of 
imitation, therefore, we conceive to be of no slight value in fixing 
the taste and judgment of the public, even with regard to the great 
standard and original authors who naturally became its subjects.’ 
These are large claims, almost as large as any advanced by Mr. 
Stone, and, when we consider how little had been done in the 
way of deliberate and artistic parody when Jeffrey wrote, their 
boldness is remarkable. Parody, before the Anti-Jacobin, was, as 
Mr. Stone points out, mainly verbal or of the pari passu type, 
which, though it has occasionally been made to yield most 
effective results, is generally a primitive and bludgeon-like 
weapon of retort—witness Ben Jonson’s reply to Wither's 
“Shall IL, wasting in despair?”’ Canning, Ellis, and Frere and the 
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brothers Smith were the first to recognize and illustrate the 
higher functions of parody. Since their day the best parodists 
have been without exception men of remarkable literary equip- 
ment, taste, and skill, when they have not actually attained 
distinction as poets. Among the poets who have not disdained 
the cultivation of parody the most notable are James Hogg, who 
wrote some of the longest as well as the most elaborate parodies in 
existence, Swinburne, and Rossetti. Swinburne’s efforts in this 
genre are perhaps best remembered for the parody of himself, 
which Mr. Stone rightly considers to be decidedly inferior to other 
travestics of his style, notably the superb ‘‘ Octopus” of A. C. 
Hilton, which combines burlesque with criticism in the highest 
degreo. But Swinburne was only following the example of 
Hogg, Coleridge, and Lamb, who all “ tried their hands at giving 
themselves away.” Rossetti’s parody of Tennyson is interesting, 
not so much for its intrinsic merit, as for its revelation of that 
“ boisterous humour ”’ in which he indulged in the society of his 
intimates, to the surprise—we had almost said the consternation 
—of readers and admirers who only knew him by his published 
poems and his pictures. It is indeed strange that the author 
ef “The Blessed Damosel” should have been capable of writing 
scurrilous “ Limericks * and the burlesque on Tennyson’s ‘The 
Kraken ”—a piece of pure verbal parody—though an analogy 
for this dualism can be found in the poems of Blake. 

Parody is to be distinguished from satire in that for the 
most part it is not inspired by indignation or passion so much 
as ridicule. Still, it is rather a surprise to us to find, as 
Mr. Christopher Stone points out, that three of our most accom- 
plished parodists, “ J. K. 8.,” Sir Owen Seaman, and “ Q,” are 
more or less in agreement in holding that reverence, or at least 
respect, is an integral element in parody. Although none of 
them says it in so many words, we are inclined to think that 
this view is a sort of literary gloss on the proverb, * Faithful 
are the wounds of a friend.” The genuine admirer is all the 
more anxious that the subject of his admiration should be true 
to his best self, and when he sees a favourite poet lapsing into 
mannerism or extravagance, he uses parody as a means of 
exposing defects and recalling the offender to the right way. 
This view also carries with it the corollary that good, even great, 
poets are fair game for the parodist; nay, that they are better 
game, because they test his skill more severely. The views of 
experts are entitled to respect, but the “reverence” theory 
is hard to reconcile, ¢.g., with Calverley’s wonderful travesty of 
The Ring and the Book, or with “ Bon Gaultier’s” parody of 
“Locksley Hall”; and Mr. Stone’s comments seem to us remark- 
ably to the point when he discusses * Q’s” contentions that 
“parody plays with the gods”; that the parodist ‘“ must be 
friends with the gods, and worthy of their company, before 
taking these pleasant liberties with them”; and that while 
“parodies of false gods directly expose their falsity... . 
parodies of true poetry subtly pay homage to its truth” :— 

“Too much stress is laid upon the causal connection between 

good taste and familiarity with the best authors. There is a causal 
eonnection, indeed ; for the man who has good taste will therefore 
know good poctry when he reads it, and will naturally pursue his 
acquaintance with the pect. But it does not follow from this that 
he will parody that poct. He will not, unless he is a parodist ; and 
to be a parodist docs not involve cither having good taste or having 
an intimate knowledge of any particular kind of poetry. There are 
many instances of extremely vulgar parodies of good poetry, and 
ef exiremély brilliant parodies of bad poctry.” 
The best parodies, Mr. Stone insists, have a real critical value, 
and, more than that, “ they have a life and interest apart from 
their models, as light verse or as humorous prose.” And he 
rightly protests against laborious and ill-advised efforts to 
evllect parodies en masse :— 

“Industry, in the shape of Mr. Walter Hamilton, rescued some 
thousands of parodies from oblivion, and buried them again. For 
it is reasonable to suppose that few people read the six volumes of 
Parodies of the Works of English and American Authors, which were 
published nearly thirty years ago. They throw an appalling and 
sinister light upon the banality of parodists, containing, as they do, 
such items as cighty-four parodies of Gray’s Elegy, fifty-four of 
* To be or not to be,’ thirty-two of the Ancient Mariner, and twenty- 
two of ‘ Ye Mariners of England.‘” 

The only parody that at the moment we remember of “ The 
Ancient Mariner” has the merit of brevity, for it never went 
beyond the first two lines :— 

“Tt was an ancient back-stoppere, 
And he stoppeth one in three.” 

Parody is best preserved in anthologies, of which there are no 
Jack, and Mr. Stone is an excellent guide as to the manner in 
which they should be studied. We regret, however, that he 








did not see his way to throw more light on the origins of parody. 
With one great exception, there is little or no deliberate attempt 
at parody in classical literature. But the exception— Aristo- 
phanes—is sufficiently memorable to demand notice, for he not 
only “* played with the gods ” of his time, but invented one of the 
most familiar and effective devices of the art—the rapa mpogdoxiay 
ending. Another point on which we should have liked to hear 
more is the cultivation of parody by other nations. If not ay 
absolute monopoly of the English, or English-speaking peoples, 
it has certainly been practised more freely by them than by any 
other race. This may possibly be accounted for by our national 
taste for self-criticism; but it would be interesting to know 
whether there are any first-rate examples of French, German, 
Russian, or Italian parody. 





OUR FIGHTING SERVICES.* 

Str Evetyy Woop’s enthusiasm in writing this record of 
men who fought for England, from the time of Alfred to the 
South African War, is likely to be met by enthusiasm in his 
readers. Fer ourselves, we are sincerely grateful, and cannot 
refrain from expressing our admiration for the spirit which 
impelled the veteran soldier to undertake this task. We cannot 
exactly define the art with which he helds the attention of his 
readers, but hold it he undoubiedly does. He has treated 
some wars so scrappily that we momentarily cry out agaiast 
his sense of proportion. Nevertheless we never find that 
an inadequate chapter is tho mere dry bones of dates and the 
names of men and places. Ji is always saved by one of the 
most interesting forms of criticism—the judgment of a soldier 
upon soldiers—and we read on very easily and _ profitably. 
From one point of view, Sir Evelyn Wood’s book might be a 
history of England as it used to be written before the day when 
J. R. Green reminded his countrymen that, beside the births and 
deaths of Kings, and the trampling of armed men, and the joy 
of victory, and the bitterness of defeat, there was a social life 
of England going on in which men who had never seen a King 
or taken part in a battle were striving to rais2 their condition, 
to increase their political power, to educate themselves and 
their children, and to force better harvests from the soil. But 
what was to bo condemned in the old-fashioned history is 
justified in Sir Evelyn Wood’s book, for he writes simply and 
solely as a soldier. His book is a soldier's book. As we hava 
already suggested, he is arbitrary in his choice of subjects, evea 
in his own field. He deals with the Civil War and Marlborough’s 
and Wellington’s campaigns at length. On the other hand, 
he tells us hardly anything of the feats of Elward ILL. and 
Henry V., who made English soldiers the terror of their enemies 
in the field, yet set an example of chivalry towards the defeated 
which had its influence on all the armies of Europe—an influence 
that we supposed had remained and expanded till Germany 
proved that after all these years once nation had utterly forgotten 
it. There is no account, again, of the American Revolutionary 
War; the names of Cornwallis, Burgoyne, and so on do not 
so much as appear in the index. There is no mention of the 
Afghan Wars; Sir Evelyn Wood is dumb about Kabul and 
Kandahar, though his silence, as his pages show, is not for want 
of admiration of Lord Roberts. Although the book is a nava! as 
well as a military history, according to the title, the Navy 
suffers from more gap3 than the Army. For instance, two of 
the greatest names in naval history—Hood and Rodney—ar 

not mentioned. All this may look like a list of serious omissions, 
but we have not ourselves found the omissions serious, nor do we 
think that other readers will. The truth is probably that Sir 
Evelyn Wood has followed the guidance of his own interests. 
He has written of the campaigns that fascinated him and passed 
over others. Perhaps what may seem to be a defect in 
proportion or knowledge may be, after all, the secret of his 
success. Writing only of what specially interested him, he has 
never let go of the power to interest his readers. The history 
is so simply set forth that we must add that boys and girls wilt 
learn what British soldiers and sailors have done as easily 
from this book as from any we know. 

Sir Evelyn Wood pays a high compliment to the first of war 
correspondents. He remarks that though the Napiers had done 
much to raise the reputation of the Army in the eyes of English- 
men—William by proving in his history “ with what majesty 
the British soldier fights,” and Charles by recognizing as 


* Our Fighting Servives, and How They Meade the Empire. By Ficid-Marshal 
Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C.. G.C.B., G.AMLG,, DOLL. With 10 Photograyures 
and many Plans, London: Cassell and Co, [2)s, nety 
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comrades all well-conducted men*—it was W. H. Russell who by 
his eloquence and moral courag called attention tothe soldiers 
of sixty years ago In earlier days the fighting man and the 
mass of civilians h 1d not been brought into any close sense of 
common citizenship—except, we imagine (a rather important 
exception), in tho Cromwellian wars. At p. 18, in a book of 
over six hundred pages, Sir Evelyn Wood has already arrived 
at Elizabethan times. He is evidently overwhelmed by the 
genius of Drake, whose exploits he carefully describes. The 

: ; a wats te ell. Si 

military hero who emerges next after Drake is Cromwell. Sir 
Evelyn Wood says of Cromwell :— 

“ Worcester was the climax of his career as a soldier. For nine 
years he had fought successfully, and although checked by fortresses, 
as at Stirling and at Waterford, where his sound judgment made him 
refrain from an assault, he was never beaten in the field. He 
instinctively embodied the true cavalry spirit, which, made up of 
two opposing characteristics, can seldom be present in one man. 
The perfect cavalry commander loves horses, and is continually 
watching them in peace, to ensure their being kept in good condition ; 
but, on the other hand, when the decisive moment arrives for their 
use he never hesitates to expend their lives and the lives of their 
riders. In action against well-mounted, brave horsemen, success can 
only be obtained by the fullest venture of the lives of men and 
horses in cohesive ridden-home attacks delivered at high, but 
carefully regulated speed. Cromwell always remembered what his 
dashing opponent, Prince Rupert, generally forgot, that in cavalry 
actions victory mostly remains with the leader who puts into the 
fight the last-formed body of troops. The soundaess of his personal 
teaching is shown by the remarkable difference on the battle-field of 
the squadrons raised by even such a good soldier as Fairfax, and 
himself. When, as often happened, their men were ridden over at 
first by Rupert's well-born horsemen, Cromwell's troops would rally, 
re-form, and await orders, while Fairfax’s remained a mob. Cromwell, 
with all his care of horses—as is indicated when he at the second 
battle of Newbury, 1644, retorted to Lord Manchester, his General, 
that he could have the horses if he wished to flay them for the sake 
of their skins, but that being overworked they could do no good 
service—yet never hesitated to ride them out when necessary. In 
October, 1649, after two long marches, when Fairfax halted on com- 
pleting 50 miles, Cromwell went on for another six hours, and captured 
the 900 Levellers at Burford; and his march from Perth to Worcester, 
August 3rd to 29th, 1651, was a remarkable feat of endurance.” 

The next great figure is Marlborough. Sir Evelyn Wood's 
judgment is that Marthorough, considered as ‘“‘an administrator, 
as a strategist, a tactician, and a leader of the Three Arms— 
Horse, Artillery, and Foot—stands out above all our generals.” 
The military devices by which he “ bluffed” Villars, and broke 
through the lines that Villars had arrogantly called ‘ Marl- 

? © ~ 
borough’s ne plus ulire,” are an example and an inspiration to 
all who feel themselves despondent in these days at hammering 
J o 
against ““Germany’s ne plus ultra.” 

Sir Evelyn Wood’s personal reminiscences are naturally of 
particular interest. As we continually hear regrets that British 
soldiers and sailors are not moved to sing songs of military 

§ £ y 
or naval prowess—but rather the latest music-hall ditty—it is 
worth while to notice that songs with a genuine tradition used 
to be popular. Thus Sir Evelyn Wood says that when he was a 
Midshipman in the ‘ Queen’ during the Crimean War the sailors 
used nightly to sing David Garrick’s song which dated back to 
the great year of Chatham’s victories, 1759 :— 

“Come cheer up, my lads, ‘tis to glory we steer, 

To add something more to this wonderful year.” 

Thus the wonder had been handed down among ordinary seamen 
o r 

of that year of which Walpole said: ‘‘ We are forced to ask every 

morning what victory there has been for fear of missing one.” 

Another song which the sailors used to sing before Sebastopol 

had the refrain: “‘And nations yet unborn shall transmit what 

Nelson’s done.” It is very strange. 

Lake has been too commonly overlooked in public estimates 
of the greatness of soldiers, no doubt because Wellington’s early 
fame belonged too nearly to the same time. We are glad, but 


leader in the field, that Wolseley was great. He was perhaps 
the greatest “ manager” of the Army after Wellington. 

The South African War was a gloomy muddle in the field in 
its earlier stages. All the failures were due to easily discover- 
able causes which Sir Evelyn Wood indicates. But for that 
matter our history is so full of blunders that one stands amazed 
at the resultant success of our Empire. The explanation is 
that our moral and personal merits have vastly and notoriously 
exceeded our scientific equipment. Let us take all courage in 
the present distress from the omen. The Germans will fail 
because what can be said confidently of our soldiers and sailors 
can certainly not be said of them. 





AN OLD EDINBURGH CITIZEN.* 

It is becoming almost a fashion among writers of reminiscences 
to disclaim any written aid to their memories. Sir John Mac- 
donald assures his readers that what they will find in his Life 
Jottings “is but a quilt made up of patches from the shelf of 
memory. No diary has ever been kept to supply copious 
extracts such as too often give anything but light reading.” 
Every writer is free, no doubt, to use such materials as he 
chooses, but it is not clear why memory should be either a 
more trustworthy or a more amusing vehicle than notes made 
at the time. We trust that no one wh» is keeping a diary will 
suddenly resolve to tear up all he has writtca in tho hopo of 
being able to reproduce the deleted matter in a more attractive 
shape at some future time. 

One of Sir John Macdonald’s earliest recollections is of a 
journey from Edinburgh to London when ke was five years old. 
In 1841 Scottish railway passengers were not misled by any 
pretensions to punctuality. On every station on the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow line they were warned in bold white letters on a 
blackboard “to be at the station in good time, as the company 
cannot guarantee that the train will not start before the hour 
stated in the Company’s Time Tables.” Generations of travellers 
have learned not to expect their train to start until after the 
hour stated in the time-tables, but this was probably a solitary 
example of a claim to complete freedom from inconvenient 
restraints on cither stationmaster or engine-driver. At Glasgow 
the railway communication at that time coased, and the passengers 
had to take steamer to Liverpool in order to moet it again. <A 
little later in the “ forties’ Sir John remembers sezing every 
carriage, seat, and luggage truck of the Caledonian Railway 
labelled with the names of the solicitors for the ereditors of tha 
company, a state of things which was brought to an ead by 
“Sandy Baird,” as the ironmaster of that nam> was commonly 
called, “* walking into the office one morning and saying, ‘I want 
and when asked how many he would like to 


’ 


»” 


a wheen shares,’ 
have, replying: “Tl tak a haunder thoosand poonds’ worth.’ 
The labels were promptly washed off. Mr. Baird’s ideas of 
book-buying were on the same scale. Whe. he built himself a 
house and wanted to fill his bookshelves, his answer to the 
shopman who asked him what books he would have was: *‘ Thero’s 
Walter Scott, gie me twa dizzen of him, and [ll tak a dizzen o’ 
Wullie Shakespeare, and a dizzen of Ra»bbie Burns.” There is 
one other of the Lord Justice-Clerk’s recollections of the ** forties” 
which is worth meation. The General Assembly of the Estab- 
lished Church had met in the morning, and in the afternoon he 
and some other children who were playing with him saw from 
the windows some people rushing by. Scenting an excitement, 
the children followed. What had collected the crowd was 
the most heroic incident in Scottish ecclesiastical history —the 
procession of the Seceders, with their Moderator at their head, 
who founded the Free Kirk. 

Sir John is very severe on the errors he recalls in his owa 





not surprised, to notice Sir Evelyn Wood's appreciation of 
Lake's brilliance. Lake joined the Army just after the Seven | 
Years’ War, and we believe there is little doubt, as Colonel | 
Pearse has pointed out in his valuable biography, that he modelled | 
himself on Granby. He held firmly by the enormous psycho- 
logical advantage of the attack even in unfavourable circum- 
stances, and his principle never failed him. In this respect he 
acted on land as Drake acted at sea. The merits of both men 
no doubt appeal to Sir Evelyn Wood for the same reason. Drake 
had no idea of abiding by Burghley’s cautious and “ political ” 
strategy. The only fact for him was that the enemy existed 
somewhere and must be instantly sought out and destroyed. 
The praise of Wolseley is very generous, but we should say 
that it was almost exclusively as an administrator, not as a 





* The statue to Charles Naper in Trafalgar Square was erected mainly by 
the subscriptions of private soldicrs, 


bringing up. Among these was his being told by his nurse 
that an itinerant china-mender carrying a brazier full of burning 
coal was calling for naughty children to be given to him to bura 
in his fire. It may be some menace of this kind that led to 
a little girl—the story is warranted by the narrator—being 
found on her knees praying: *‘* Dear Satan, please come for 
nurse, and please come soon.’ Another memory is that of 
seeing his father making a decoction in which the too numerous 
flies soon lay poisoned in dozens, and trying to reconcile this 


| with a verse learned about the same time at his mother’s knee : 


“My mother tells me Ged has said, 
I must not hurt what God has made.” 


Another occasion of suppressed indignation on his part was 
; By Sir J. H. A. Lesedousld, 
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* Life “Jottings of an Old Edinburgh Citizen t 
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when a little painted china comfit-box which had been given 
him was included some time afterwards among several presents 
offered to two little visitors. “‘ What I felt when a little hand 
took hold of my box is beyond description.” Probably it was 
well exprossed by another little boy who, when praised for his 
patience under a similar injury, “ candidly repudiated commen- 
dation, saying: ‘ Well, mamma, you may praise me if you like, 
but I just thought Devim.’” Old people, Sir John considers, 
ought to be taught, equally with children, to “keep their hands 
from picking and stealing.” His early appreciation of anything 
like inconsistency is shown in another reminiscence. When 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe was in Edinburgh in the first popularity of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, little Macdonald was allowed to go to a 
temperance soirée at which she was the show abstainer. ** Auld 
Lang Syne” was in the programme, and “even at my tender 
age it surprised me that teetotalers should be prepared to shout 
that they would ‘tak a right guid Wullic Waught,’ until . . . 
on looking to the bottom of the page I saw this: ‘At Tem- 
perance Meetings the cup here mentioned is understood to 
niean a cup of tea.’” 

We have confined ourselves to Sir John Macdonald's recol- 
lections of childhood because the many chapters which deal 
with his career at the Bar, on the Bench, and in Parliament, 
with the many friends he made in all three, and with the many 
and grave disfigurements he has seen inflicted on Edinburgh, 
will be chiefly interesting to his own countrymen, and still more 
to his fellow-citizens. 





“THE GUNPOWDER LOOK.’’* 

Mr. Tuomas’s Life of the Duke of Marlborough has no pre- 
tensions to be more than a timely piece of bookmaking, evoked 
without doubt by the fact that our troops are once again “ swear- 
ing terribly in Flanders,” whilst the Great War has raged over 
the scene of so many Churchillian triumphs. But it is a very 
readable compilation. Mr. Thomas has drawn largely on 
such contemporary sources as T'ristram Shandy and the Life 
of Christian Davies, which, whilst devoid of direct historical 
value, undoubtedly embody many details which Sterne and 
Defoe get from the lips of old soldiers who had fought at Wynen- 
dacl and Malplaquet. From these and other less-known pamph- 
lets Mr. Thomas has constructed a striking picture of the fighting 
of two centuries ago, which in some of its phases was curiously 
like that of to-day. The Grenadiers, the “ men with the gun- 
powder look,” have come into their own again—indeed, as the 
present writer is scribbling this notice he can hear a bombing 
party practising with “ hairbrush grenades” and “ jam-tins ” 
and the other ingenious devices which represent the simple old 
bombs of the early eighteenth century. Thus history repeats 
itself on a larger scale :-— 

“When the French were besieging the allies with Charles ITI. 

in Barcelona in 1706, the English soldiers threw the enemy's grenades 
back to them. They fought in armour by lantern and candle in 
gallerios thirty or forty feet underground at Tournay ; they mined 
and countermined, and blew men into the air or were blown up, 
by hundreds at a time ; they were suffocated by smoke, buried alive 
by falling earth, drowned by inundations; meeting unexpectedly 
sometimes these moles fought by mistake with friends. What with 
cannon, bombs, grenades, small shot, boiling pitch, tar, oil, brim- 
stone and scalding water, the English Grenadiers had scarco six 
sound men in a company after the siege of Lille.” 
It is mainly in the greater numbers engaged and in the 
increased ingenuity of the man-killing devices employed that 
the present war differs from the campaigns of Marlborough— 
but also, let us add, in the justice of its cause and the deter- 
mination of the present Allies to stamp out all possibilities of a 
new conflagration before they rest from their labours. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Me. Wickuam Streep in a recent number of the Edinburgh 
hinted that much light might be shed on the tragedy of Sarajevo 
and the preparation for the European War if it ever could be 
known exactly what passed at Konopisht, the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand's castle in Bohemia, on the occasion of the visit of 
Kaiser Wilhelm and Grand Admiral Tirpitz on June 12th, 1914. 
Under the heading ‘The Pact of Konopisht ” he now gives in 
the Nineteenth Century a long account, furnished by a corre- 
rpondent ‘‘ whose position and antecedents entitle his statements 
to careful examination, and for the accuracy of which he vouches, 
of an agreement which he alleges to have been made between 
the Emperor and the Archduke.” The statement amounts to 





* The Life of the Duke of Marlborough. By Edward Thomas, London : 
Chapman and Holl. (10s, Cd, net.) piles, London 








this, that the Archduke and Heir-Presumptive to the Hapsburg 
throne, in return for the promise of (1) a reconstituted Empire of 
Poland as his own inheritance and, after his death, of his elder 
son, and of (2) a new Bohemian-Hungarian South Slay kingdom 
to be reserved for his younger son, acquiesced in the practical 
absorption of the hereditary Hapsburg provinces into the German 
Empire. The assertion, Mr. Steed admits, is startling, but 
after a long and eareful examination in the light of facts already 
known and of the contemporary evidence which lends it weight, 
he comes to the following conclusion :— 

™ Apart from the intrinsic, value of my correspondent’s statement, 

as coming from a quarter in a position to be well informed, the 
available circumstantial evidence tends to indicate that some far- 
reaching agrcement was a made between tho German Emperor 
and the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Konopisht. How far 
knowledge or suspicion of the existence of such an agreement may 
have influenced the authorities in Austria and Hungary in not 
affording the Archduke and the Duchess of Hohenberg at Sarajevo 
any adequate protection against a plot of which the Austro-Hun. 
garian authorities can scarcely have been unaware, is a question not 
easily to be answered. Several members of the Austrian Imperial 
Family had strong reasons to desire that the Archduke should not 
succeed to the throne, quite apart from the existence of an agreement, 
which they would certainly have regarded as treasonable. In any 
case, he was given a funeral which could hardly have been less 
solemn had he been looked upon as a traitor to Hapsburg Imperial 
interests. The future may throw further light upon this obscure 
problem. For the moment it suffices to register my correspondent’s 
statement, if only as a remarkable hypothesis which serves to 
explain much that has hitherto seemed inexplicable.” 
We must refer our readers to Mr. Steed’s article for his explanation 
of the chief difficulties in the way of the acceptance of this 
hypothesis—viz., why so loyal an Austrian and Hapsburger as 
the Archduke could have bargained away the hereditary 
Hapsburg provinces, and why the Emperor Francis Joseph 
should have allowed himself to bo pushed into war by the 
German Emperor after the removal of the German Emperor's 
alleged accomplice.——Dr. Shadwell follows up and supple- 
ments his article, ‘The Only Way to Lasting Peace,” in the 
January number, by a further paper headed “Victory and 
the Alternative.” The gist of his argument is that a conclusive 
termination of the war cannot be expected from economic 
pressure alone; and that in order to avoid an inconclusive 
peace we must break down the German armed defence in 
such a way that the German people will lose their faith in 
their invincible Army—i.ec., in such a way that the breakdown 
cannot be concealed from them. The goal to be aimed at and 
the sign of attainment is an internal break-up in Germany, 
from which a new order will arise, not imposed from without, 
but fashioned by the German people from within. “If wo 
conclude peace with Germany as she is, we shall plunge into 
economic war with the shadow of real war ever behindit.”” But 
to achieve such a victory “demands the utmost fortitude, 
endurance, tenacity, and sacrifice that we can bring to bear.” 
The effort required, in fine, “is intense, but it is worth it; in 
the other case the effort is less intense, but more prolonged and 
weary in proportion to the diminished intensity, and there is no 
end to it at all.” And so he concludes :— 

“Tt is for the people to choose. But they must chooso at onco. 
In a little while the choice will no longer be open. If we fail now— 
and it hangs in the balance—to furnish tho men and material required 
we shall not win and must accept the alternative described. The 
efforts of Socialists, Quakers, pacificists, conscientious objectors, 
and all the people who claim a superior morality, to hinder the 
supply of men and material can only be explained by confusion of 
mind. They do not know what they are doing. They are helping 
to save the German military machine, which is the negation of all 
their ideals. The other nations must either submit to it or resist 
it. If they submit, it is supreme; if they resist, they must fight it 
with the only weapons that can touch it. Those who would weaken 
or blunt those weapons are fighting for it, and if they are allowed to 
have their way we shall be donc.” 

Mr. Ellis Barker has a long paper on “ Democracy and the 
Iron Broom of War,” in which he draws freely on the lessons 
of history to drive home his favourite doctrine that war is a 
one-man business. He does not go so far as to say that a 
democracy is incapable of waging war efficiently, but, in crises 
like the present, considers a dictatorship indispensable. Hence 
his specific proposals of (1) a solely responsible Prime Minister, 
exclusively engaged with national business; (2) the replacing 
of politician-Ministers by the best experts; (3) the creation of 
an efficient Privy Council to serve as a national intelligence 
department. Amateurs and speech-makers are Mr. Ellis 
Barker’s pet abominations. But surely it is rather a stretching of 
facts to emphasize the futility of talk by asserting that Cromwell 
and Bismarck were “wretched speakers.”.——-Mr. Morcton 
Frewen writes on “ The Monroe Doctrine and the Great War.” 
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The warning which the events of the last year and a half have 
conveyed to unprepared America are vigorously emphasized. 
For the rest, Mr. Moreton Frewen contrasts the splendid gener- 
osity of the American private citizen with the attitude of his 
State, which has seemed to turn its back on a great opportunity. 
__—Writing on “ The Thrift Campaign,” Mr. J. A. R. Marriott 
deals faithfully with the Dean of Durham's resort to the hoary 
fallacy that luxury is good for trade, and with the lack of leading 
shown by the Government ; while Lady Chance describes the 
aims and activities of the movement of the ‘“ United Workers,” 
already set forth in these columns by the Chairman, Mr. C. J- 
Stewart (the Public Trustee) on December 4th last —— Amongst 
other articles, we may note that of General Sir O’Moore Creagh 
on the organization of a General Staff ; the Rev. Hubert Hand- 
ley’s somewhat melodramatic tirade against our Bishops for 
their love of money; Mr. W. 8. Lilly's eulogy of Balzac, whose 
astonishing prescience he might have illustrated more fully ; 
and a timely record of the splendid achievements of the British 
merchant sailors under war conditions by Mr. W. H. Renwick. 
Mr. Ellis Griftith, K.C., M.P., in his admirable article in the 
Contemporary on ** Military Compulsion” points out that, though 
voluntary recruiting was extravagantly expensive, its other 
defects were graver and more far-reaching. “The recruiting 
campaign has been conducted without any regard to the indus- 
trial requirements of the nation. By these results the system 
stands self-condemned. . . . Maximum efficiency only means that 
all those who can help their country should do so in the way 
they can render the best service. Voluntarism has failed 
because it has impaired the national output of effort and work. 





There was only one sure way at our disposal—a gradual enlist- | 


ment of men of military age who were not serving their country 
in some other essential work. This course we did not follow. 
We were compelled to take men when we did not want them, 
because when we did want them we might not get them.” We 
sympathize with Mr. Ellis Griffith in the difficulty he feels in 
understanding the position of those who oppose the Bill :— 

“‘ Moral compulsion is at least as objectionable as legal compulsion. 

From the outset the appeals of recruiters have been enforced by 
taunt, insult, and intimidation. All this passed without concern 
or censure. The Prime Minister's pledge, designed to save volun- 
tarism, raised little protest until it became necessary to redcem it. 
It is a strange frame of mind which enables a man to think that an 
act is voluntary, though a threat of compulsion is used to bring it 
about.” 
All law and government, as he reminds the anti-compulsionists 
rest ultimately upon force, and no one would contend that a 
man is humiliated or degraded by obeying the laws which 
apply compulsion to education, National Insurance, taxation, 
hours of work, and conditions of labour. He sums up by 
reiterating his conviction of the need for compulsory military 
service :— 

“In this grave emergency, when our country is in peril, T believe 
that military service is an obligation that should fall on all—on all 
equally—not according to their willingness, but according to their 
capacity to render service. Iam convinced that compulsory military 
service is necessary and practicable. I am quite certain it is just. 





{ would add that it is not military necessity that makes it just, but | 


it is inherent justice that makes it necessary. I do not appreciate 
the views of those who think thatthe defence of the country should 
fall on some and not on others of equal military capacity. I do 
not recognize the fairness of a system under which one family is 
represented by all its men at the front, and another family has 
three, four or more sons at home. To remove this gross anomaly, 
and to divide more equally the true obligations of citizenship, is the 
fundamental basis and ultimate justification of the Military Service 
Bill. An equal distribution of military duties is obviously im- 
possible. It is only a counsel of perfection to suggest that every 
available man should be sent to the front once before - wounded 
man is sent twice. Tho Bill is admittedly confined within narrow 
limits. It promotes, however, equality of sacrifice. It is a genuine 
effort to deal fairly with unmarried men and to place upon the same 
plane of obligation and service those who are only too anxious to serve 
their country and those who are only too willing to survive it.” 

Mr. Llewelyn Williams, another Welsh Member and 
King’s Counsel, tells the story of the recruiting campaign from 
the opposite point of view. He declares that Mr. Asquith’s 
pledge, given without consulting his Cabinet or a discussion in 
Parliament, revolutionized the situation, and “ destroyed the 
oiginal purpose of, and therefore entirely spoiled, the Derby 
Scheme.” Mr. Williams regards the Bill as trumpery, limited 
ia scope, and likely to prove inoperative. But if it is the 
thin end of the wedge, to be followed by a larger measure of 
military conscription, he anticipates a domestic controversy of 
the first magnitude, with disastrous effects on the prosecution 
of the war.——Dr. Dillon discusses some of Russia’s difficulties— 
notably and chiefly that involved in the commercial and economic 











penetration of Russia by German agents. As he puts it, “ handi- 
capped by those foreign parasites which were systematically 
deadening the force of its arm, the Russian nation drew tho 
sword.” It is hard, he observes, for foreigners to realize tho 
plight to which Russia has been reduced by the clesing of her 
gates, for everything hinges on the exportation of her agricul- 
tural produce. The military needs of the Empire have reduced 
ordinary traffic on the railways to a minimum, but the prohibition 
of the sale of vodka, though it entailed sudden and serious loss 
to the Ministry of Finance, has been more than justified by the 
wonderful progress in thrift, efficiency, and productive power 
with which it has been accompanied.——The drift of Professor 
Gilbert Murray's review of Mr. Arthur Ponsonby’s book pleading 
for the democratic control of foreign policy may be fore- 
casted by those who read his interesting pamphlet on The Foreign 
Policy of Sir Edward Grey. His answer to Mr. Ponsonby is 
excellently put in the following passage :— 

“ Undesirable as secrecy is on a multitude of grounds, FE cannot see 
that perpetual publicity, as such, is any safe road to the keeping of 
peace. I grant, of course, fully that, in foreign affairs aa in all tho 
rest of polities, the will of the people must be supreme, and the 
ultimate control must be with the citizens of the country, acting 
through Parliament. But I do not believe that increased democracy 
will serve as a substitute for character and wisdom, any more than 
an artificially restricted franchise will. Our foreign politics are not 
below the average standard of the nation; I beliove myself that 
they have been well above it. I believe that, under the present 
Foreign Secretary, our foreign policy has been conducted with as 
great eare and prudence and with more than as great high-mindedness 
and resolute honesty of purpose, as that of any nation in modern 
history. But, if we are ever to rise to a foreign policy which shall 
be still higher, more daring and idealist, more ready to run risks for 
great ends, and more brilliant in mecting perils as yet far off and 
searcely discernible, it will not be by any mere democratisation of 
machinery ; it will only be by some enormous change of heart, in 
which the masses of the nation must take part fully as much as their 
rulers.” 

Professor Hearnshaw in the National Review writes on the 
origin, the development, and the * double life” of the Union of 
Democratic Control, which he considers to be the most dangerous, 
“because it is at once powerful and specious, malignant and 
hypocritical, bold and secretive,” of all the deleterious organi- 
zations let loose on society by the abnormal conditions generated 
by the great conflict. His conclusion is that the country docs 
no! want this sort of thing, and that the best way to safeguard 
itself against the U.D.C. conspiracy is to insist that the four 
cardinal points which the U.D.C. would apply to foreign affairs 
shall be applied to the U.D.C. itself: viz., the principles of 
publicity, control, and disarmament.—-In “A 
National Policy” Mr. Ian Colvin describes the eommorcial 
effected by the Germans in England. As a 


consent, 


“* penetration ” 


| foundation of our national policy, he urges that we should strive 


to have all vital industries, and as many others as we can secure, 
worked, financed, and managed in Great Britain—or in tho 
British Empire—with British labour and British capital. 
Incidentally he maintains that there was a natural alliance 
between the Free Trade Party and the German interest in this 
country._-—The editor in “ Clear Thinking at the Back—and 
the Front’ deals with Sir Tan Hamilton’s Dardanelles despatch, 


| and reprints the White Paper relating to tho ‘ Baralong’ caso 





as well as the maxims of Napoleon recently collected by the Daily 
Mail. We also associates himself with the demand for “ younger 
men at the top,” and applauds the “ public spirit” shown by 
Mr. Pemberton-Billing in his Mile End eandidature. For the 
rest, we may note his reiterated warning against “ side-shows ” 
and his saying that “Too late” is the natural and inevitable 
apotheosis of * Wait and see.”——The article on “ The Falso 
Blockade,” by a Naval Correspondent, was written before Sir 
Edward Grey’s statement in the House, not that any Foreign 
Office statement would be likely to modify the views of the 
writer.——The cditor prints a letter, remarkable for its 
prescience, written to the Head-Masters of our Publie Schools 
in 1910 by Mr. J. 8. Norman, appealing to them, as responsible 
for the education of the future officer, to co-eperate with tho 
brains of the Army with a view to ensuring united action with 
the directors of military education. The number also contains 
a coloured map of Egypt and the Suez Canal, and some 
spirited “ Verses from the Grand Fleet” by “'T. B. D.” 

Dr. Dillon in the Fortnightly continues his denunciation of 
the policy of the Allies in general, and of England in particular. 
His theme is the amateurism which controls all the Departments 
of Government. In the absence of a genius, we should have 
internal organization controlled by skilled people. Instead we 
have improvisations patched up during the war, The Italians 
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are praised for having a coherent policy. They have never 
swerved from the aim with which they set out at their entrance 
into the struggle. The reason of our failure to have a proper 
internal equipment comes, Dr. Dillon believes, from the domi- 
nant characteristics of the reign of King Edward, which he 
regards as a time of good sense, healthy animalism, and 
humanity, but all controlled by the ideal of comfort. “ In every 
branch of politics and some departments of science it was an 
age of amateurism.” Dr. Dillon denounces France and England 
for making public early in the war the fact that they would 
assist Russia to obtain Constantinople. This, he holds, set the 
Balkan peoples against us, for they all believed that sooner or 
later Russia would desire a land connexion between her territory 
and the new acquisition. Dr. Dillon does not face the difficulty 
of the situation fairly. He says that our course was to “ acquiesce 
in Russia’s arguments, but resolutely to eschew everything 
in the nature of a definitive settlement and leave the practical 
aspects of the matter in abeyance until after the close of the 
war.” This amounts to telling Russia that she was to go to 
Constantinople and pretending to the Balkan States that nothing 
was settled—a piece of statecraft as little likely to succeed with 
the astute Balkan diplomatists as it was dishonest. We havo 
much more sympathy with Dr. Dillon when he says :— 

“The significance of the crisis is everywhere underrated. An 

issue which involves, besides the highest ideals of European civiliza- 
tion, the very existence of the British Empire, is being constantly 
gauged by such irrelevant questions as whether compulsory military 
service would shatter the confidence of the Radical Party in the 
Cabinet, whether more drastic methods of waging war would arouse 
the resentment of neutrals, or whether the adoption of a tariff 
would constitute the surrender of a fundamental principle of 
Liberalism.” 
The presence lately of M. Briand in London is looked on as a 
sign that co-ordination among the Allies is to be increased, but 
Dr. Dillon feels no confidence in our amateurs doing anything 
to hasten our movements. The Navy will save us from defeat, 
but not from an inconclusive peace ending in further wars. 
* Auditor Tantum,” writing of ‘The House and the Pledge,” 
calls attention to the unedifying spectacle presented by the 
professional politicians and the professional Trade Unionists, 
with their pleas of principle, and by the capitulation to the 
frish. One of the few consoling things has been the attitude of 
Colonel John Ward, who in his speech swept away the small 
sophistries of Sir John Simon and the Socialists and pacificists, 
and declared that we rust win whatever the cost. Mr. Barnes, 
too, saw the real issue clearly, as did Mr. Stanton, who confessed 
that the war had given him a new conception of patriotism. 
But the puzzle remains, did not these Members’ constituents 
also help toelect the delegates to Trade Union Conferences ? 
Mr. Archibald Hurd writes on the past history of the Admiralty, 
and dwells on the fact that “ since the middle of the eighteenth 
century, though a lawyer has always sat on the Woolsack, 
and clergymen have been raised in unbroken succession to the 
episcopal thrones at Canterbury and York, only on seven 
occasions have sailors presided over the Board of Admiralty, 
and of the seamen, Lord Barham, who was First Lord in the year 
of Trafalgar, was the last.” “* A Serbian Officer” describes 
the fall of Belgrade, and a lurid picture it is, but one highly 
creditable to the Serbians. The writer ends his article by 
saying: ‘‘ We Serbians feel as never before that we are not 
going to be left in the lurch, and that our allies are able and 
determined to put things right for us before the end.” 

Was it accident or design which placed together the two 
opening articles in Blackwood? The first describes the disaster 
of the Dardanelles, the second the perfect accomplishment 
of the battle of the Falkland Islands. In both cases a stroke 
was planned to be struck at a distance, but with what 
different results! In the description of the attempt to capture 
the Gallipoli Peninsula we are made to feel that every 
opportunity was missed, and that the failure of the planning 
was only prevented from being a disaster of the first magnitude 
by the wonderful qualities of the men who had to carry out the 
plan. What are we to think of the transports arriving at 
Lemnos, and then being sent back to Egypt to reload, thereby 
rendering all surprise a farce? The writer gives a curious 
account of the American sailors at Alexandria, who used to 
express strong pro-German sentiments in the hearing of our 
soldiers, gaining for themselves Lroken heads. The American 
officers, it seems, disclaimed such sentiments, but a good deal 
of unpleasantness was caused. The writer—an officer—holds 











that all the attacks on the peninsula were made with too 
few men, and quotes the saying of one of eighty men left 





outennionaeniegeit 
alive from a battalion after the attack: “ ‘Ah believe,’ said 
he, ‘ properly reinforced in the rear, we could ’a taken Achi 
Baba by 12 noon on the day o’ the landin’.’” In the 
description of the landing at Anzac it is said “that at one 
period all the transports were called up and ordered to prepare 
to re-embark troops.” It was the amazing bravery of the 
trocps which saved the situation. The failure of the Suyla Bay 
landing is attributed to the naval transports not bringing up the 
supplies, and especially the water, which would have made an 
advance possible. A waterless country stopped our men, not 
the enemy.—From this record of heroic disaster it is a relief to 
turn to one of the few quite satisfactory episodes of the war, 
“A Naval Digression,” it is called. From the deck of the 
‘Invincible’ is narrated the manner in which a perfectly made 
plan was carried out without faltering and without hitch, 
This, at any rate, was not a case of averting a catastrophe by a 
magnificent retreat, of which we have had so many Hero wag 
a movement in which we took the initiative, and succeeded, 
The naval writer, “ G. F.,’”’ describes the remoteness of long-range 
fire at sea in the following striking passage :— 

“Tt is truly difficult to give any idea of a naval action: the 
whole affair seems somehow so impersonal, so detached. Right 
away on the horizon can be seen the enemy—to the naked eyo 
just pigmies belching out clouds and clouds of smoke. On board 
our own ship the noise is simply deafening, as round after round 
leaves the muzzles of the hungry, sinister 12-inch guns. Up in tho 
control position from time to time can be heard the cry of ‘ Six 
coming!’ or ‘ Five coming!’ as the case may be, as splashes of 
fire on the enemies’ side announce that a salvo has been fired— 
at us. Seconds pass, and then come the whirr and shriek of the 
shells and the final huge ‘woomph, woomph,’ as they rain down 
in the sca just short or just over us. Perhaps some find their 
billet, and then there is a huge explosion, and for a space we ‘ wagglo 
our tail,’ just like a duck shaking water off its back. And then 
we go on firing, firing.” 

‘“* A Lady Worker” describes her experiences of munition- 
making. She, with others, after learning the work of turning 
shell-cases, relieved the regular women workers. The ladies, 
who went by the name of the “ Miows,” seem to have as good a 
turn-out as the much more experienced regular hands. This 
the “Lady Worker” attributes to the greater freshness of 
mind and body of those who only work for the week-end, as 
compared with those who work the week through. She also 
says that greater care in the ventilation of the workshop 
would improve the work. The effect of the stuffiness on hard- 
worked women is to produce faturi :, and this is a most catching 
complaint. ** An Exchanged Officer” brings his experiences 
to anend. As the train took him nearer te the Dutch frontier 
he found the Germans grow in politeness, till at the end a General 
who presided at the final Medical Board at Osnabriick made a 
speech to the party of English officers about to leave Germany, 
which he ended up by asking to have all complaints brought 
to him, because “ we want you to be satisfied. You must go 
back to England contented.” There were no complaints, but 
the writer thought of the purposely inflicted hardships and 
insults he had endured. He noted that on his journey he was 
able to obtain good and cheap meals at the railway restaurants, 
a fact which made all the worse the description given him by 
four English soldiers, also to be exchanged, who travelled with 
him. They said that their food had been of the scantiest, and 
that prisoners who were willing to work to relieve the monotony 
were unable to do anything hard on account of insufficient 
nourishment. When the train arrived in Holland the voice 
of an Englishwoman bringing them comforts 

“awoke the memory of all that England is, of kind human sym- 
pathy, of those qualities so little understood by Germans: it meant 
to me that I was back among people who * play the game,’ and 
knowing this I knew how to sum up in a single phrase German 
insolence, German treachery, and German frightfulness. ‘ They’ 
in Germany do not play the game. . . . Those of our party who 
were able went for a walk as free men in the streets of Flushing, 
They saw the arrival of German prisoners from England, and 
compared their well-fed appearance in smart clean uniforms with 
the ragged, miserable state of the unfortunate British soldiers.” 








The final touch makes one realize the isolation of the prisoner 
of war. The writer tells us that in the hospital train which 
took him to Charing Cross there was a gramophone playing a 
catching air. He asked the orderly what it was. The latter, 
with a look of suspicion and hesitation, said it was ‘“ A Long, 
Long Way to Tipperary” !——“ W. J. C.” writes a long and 
detailed article on Asia Minor from the point of view of its 
possible assistance to Germany in men and material. His 
verdict is that no great help can be expected. The war in Yemen 
has absorbed hundreds of thousands, some people going so far 
as to say that this drain “has prejudiced the whole future of 
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the Osmanli race in competition with non-Moslems in Asia 
Minor.” The country, too, is not sufficiently developed to 
afford material aid. The boast that cotton is coming up the 
Danube is not likely to be largely realized. Cotton is in uni- 
versal use by the population, and the high prices paid by the 
Germans probably stay in the pockets of the merchants, and 
are not spread abroad sufficiently to make it worth while for the 
people to part with their whole output. 


, 





FICTION. 


THE IVORY CHILD.* 
Ir is pleasant to find that the divided allegiance paid of 
late years by Sir Rider Haggard to the call of romance 
and the needs of British agriculture has not caused him 
to forget cunning a of high-spirited 
adventurous fiction. We have to congratulate him on the 
eve of his departure on a patriotic mission to the oversea 
Dominions on the appearance of quite one of the best of 
the series which began just thirty years ago with King 
Solomon’s Mines, and in which our old friend Allan Quater- 
main once more figures as protagonist as well as narrator. 
Allan Quatermain needs no introduction to the ingenuous 
youth of this generation, but we may note that, apart from 
the dangers which he courts and overcomes, his character is 


his as provider 


very consistently and clearly maintained throughout the series. 
He is, as two 
a great hunter 
manly virtues 
as the volume before us makes abundantly clear, his resource- 
fulness and sagacity are confined to the sphere of action. He has 
lived too long in the wilds to be versed in the arts of a sophisti- 
cated socicty. He is no carpet knight; his excursions into 
the realm of speculation prove him to be a very child in the 
while 


generations of his admirers know wel! by now, 
doughty fighter, and endowed with all the 
but, 


y 
L 


and ; 
of courage, honour, truth, and chivalry ; 


hands of unscrupulous financiers ; his unconventional 
manners render him suspect to the magnificent menials of 
English country houses. He is, in short, a very simple-minded 
as well as & magnanimous person, and his consciousness of his 
limitations is so naively expressed as to lend piquancy to the 
recital. 

The story opens quietly enough with a pheasant shoot in the 
coverts of Lord Ragnall, a young nobleman of varied accom- 
plishments and great possessions, at which Allan delights his 
host, ‘* wipes the eye’ of a shady financier, and excites mingled 
feelings in the breasts of the gamekeepers by his unorthodox 
methods. But we have not to wait long for excitement of a 
full-blooded Two Arabs invade 


Lord Ragnall’s stately mansion, with the double purpose of 


more quinity. niysterious 


invoking the aid of ** Macumazana” to assist their tribe in 
Central Africa, which is rent by intestine dissensions, and kid- 
napping Lord Raguall’s fiancée. From their point of view, their 
motive was quite intelligible, indeed laudable; but their pro- 
cedure, coupled with a liberal display of black magic, laid them 
open to considerable suspicion. The prologue ends with the 
frustration of their attempt by Allan Quatermain, who shortly 
afterwards returns to South Africa. When the curtain is raised 
after 
has been 


somewhat 


two years lat the entire dramatis personae- 
the fashion of the second act of a musical comedy 
transferred to the Dark Allan Quatermain 


lost all his savings in a gold mine, and contemplates an elephant- 


Continent. has 
hunting excursion in the “ perilous lands forlorn’ inhabited by 
the tribe Harat and Marit, the Arab 
Soreerers, Came as emissaries to England—to fill his depleted 


gleans 


Kendah from whom 


va) 
a 


exchequer; and the strange information which | from 
his Hottentot factotum Hans as to the dangers of venturing 
into their territory and the mysterious rites which they practise 


only whets his thirst for the great emprise. At this juncture 


Lord Ragnall opportunely arrives at Durban. The interval 
has proved even more disastrous to him than to Allan Quater- 
é 


main, for he has lost not merely his first-born but his wife. The 


child was killed in such horrifying circumstances that Lady | 


Ragnall lost her reason for a time 
Egypt with her husband, she disappeared into space. 
efiorts to trace her had failed, the unhappy husband bethought 
him of Quatermain’s 
find distraction in hunting. 


invitation, and made his way to Natal to 
He could not have had a happier 





inspiration, for, as we have seen, Allan had just 


quantity of information which furnished a most valuable clue | 


to the possible whereabouts of the vanished lady. Moreover, 
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Then, while travelling in | 
After all 


gathered a | 


Lord Ragnall, whose wealth was beyond the dreams of avarice, 
was magnificently equipped with a tremendous battery of 
lethal weapons and all manner of camp equipment. So with 
the least possible delay Allan and his friend—who has with 
invincible generosity placed the finances of the great hunter on 
a sound basis—set off on their great adventure. To describe its 
details would obviously be to discount the fearful joys of perusal ; 
it is enough to say that when Allan Quatermain, in the opening 
sentence of his narrative, speaks of this as “ one of the strangest 
of all the adventures which have befallen me in the course of a 
life that so far can scarcely be called tame or humdrum,” he is 
well within the mark. Why Lady Ragnall was _ irresistibly 
drawn towards Africa; why she was called Luna; who was 
Jana and what the source of dissension between the White and 
the Black Kendah; these and other interesting problems have 
to be solved, and solved they are, to an accompaniment of 
mystery and magic, hairbreadth escapes and desperate hand-to- 
hand fighting, handled in Sir Rider Haggard’s best manner. 
We have spoken of Allan Quatermain as the protagonist, but 
the real hero of the story is the old Hottentot Hans, who crowns 
his many acts of devotion to his master with the sacrifice of his 
life. The tribute paid to him by Allan Quatermain is generous 
and characteristic :— 

“The truth is that after the death of Hans, like to Queen Sheba 
when she had surveyed the wonders of Solomon's court, there was 
no more spirit in me. For quite a long while I did not seem to 
care at all what happened to me or to anybody else. We buried 
him in a place of honour, exactly where he shot Jana before the 
gateway of the second court, and when the carth was thrown over 
his little yellow face I felt as though half my past had departed with 
him into that hole. Poor drunken old Hans, where in the world 
shall I find such another man as you were ? Where in the world 
shall I find so much love as filled the cup of that strange heart of 
yours ? I dare say it is a form of selfishness, but what every man 
desires is something that cares for him alone, which is just why we 
are so fond of dogs. Now Hans was a dog with a human brain 
and he cared for me alone. Often our vanity makes us think that 
this has happened to some of us in the instance of one or more 
women. But honest and quict reflection may well cause us to doubt 
the truth of such supposings. The woman who as we believed adored 
us solely has probably in the course of her career adored others, 
or at any rate other things. To take but one instance, that of 
Mameena, the Zulu lady whom Hans thought he saw in the Shades, 
She, I believe, did me the honour to be very fond of me, but T am 
convinced that she was fonder still of her ambition. Now Hans 
never cared for any living creature, or for any human hope or object, 
as he cared for me. There was no man or woman whom he would 
not have cheated, or even murdered for my sake. There was no 
earthly advantage, down to that of life itself, that he would not, 
and in the end did not forgo for my sake; witness the case of his 
little fortune which he invested in my rotten gold mine and thought 
nothing of losing—for my sake. That is love in excelsis, and the 
man who has succeeded in inspiring it in any creature, even in a 
low, bibulous, old Hottentot, may feel proud indeed. At least I 
am proud and as the years go by the pride increases, as the hope 
grows that somewhere in the quiet of that great plain which he 
saw in his dream, I may find the light of Hans’s love burning like 
a beacon in the darkness, as he promised I should do, and that 
it may guide and warm my shivering, new-born soul before I dare 
the adventure of the Infinite.” 

Our only complaint against Sir Rider Haggard is that he is 
somewhat too prodigal in the early part of the story of hints 
and anticipations ; in other words, that he is not a master of 
the art of suspense, as he is of vigorous, forthright narrative. 
But it may be urged in his defence that this more subtle method 
would have been out of place in the mouth of so straight- 
forward and unsophisticated a narrator as Allan Quatermain, 





Moby Lane and Thereabouts. By A. Neil Lyons. (John Lane. 
who 





6s.)—** There are persons in the world,” says Mr. Lyons, * 
possess what I may call an early-morning mind: persons who 
not only are alert and intelligent at ten o'clock in the morning, 
but who are cheerful and talkative at that hour, and even 
earlier; persons who chat at the breakfast table: persons who sing 
in their bath! Let me begin this scientific discourse by stating 
very clearly, that 1 am one of these persons.” After 
| his collection of little sketches, we cannot for a moment doubt 
the truth of this assertion. There is, all through the book, a 
freshness of outlook which is infectious, an incisive, humorous 


reading 


style, above all a keen plunging into the middle of things, 
Nothing is too insignificant, nothing too sordid, nothing too 
transcendent. Whether it be in the coming of the Mobies them- 
selves, of whom there are seven, not counting the perambulator, 


or in the horrid grimness of Young Crispin’s death, or in the 
delicate humour of Uncle Alf, Mr. Lyons shows everywhere 
the same unspoiled cagerness to set down the thing that he 


has seen. Only, since his experience is wide and varied, do not 


listen to his stories with an ingenuous or fastidious mind. 
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Chained Lightning. Ty Ralph Graham Taber. (Macmillan 
and Co. is. 6d. net.)—Here is a tale of two railroad tele- 
graphists of one of the Western States, who left their work and 
journeyed- down to Mexico, huniing adventure and dollars, 
mining gold, and coasting round the ports, buying dear their 
experience of life. It is carefully znd honestly written ; indeed, 
the only complaint we have to make of the writer is that he is 
fax too generous with his material. He has chosen to cast in 
the forr: of a novel information which would have made an 
admirable book of travel; and this novel he has decorated 
with genuine and serious photographs by himself and M. Ravelle. 
Ho has used as its foundation “ local colour” which is full of 
interest and of romance, and has overlaid it with invented 
conversation and conventional love-interest. The truth is that 
it is perfectly easy to see where the foundation and the surface 
are joined together, and that, while the former is altogether 
delightful, we do not care in the least for Belville’s emotional 
crises or Larry’s Wkishisms. 

RrapasLE Noveis.—T'he Seeds of Paradise. By Marie Hartill. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Miss Hartill writes intimately 
of life in South Africa ; and her heroine, Anne, is a most lovable 
person.——Cleopatra, a Gipsy. By Arthur I’. Wallis. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. 6s.)—A romance of the days of James L, 
which has in it some capital scenes of adventure. Tristram 
Sahib. By I, A. R. Wylie. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Miss Wylie 
gives us, as usual, an admirable account of English people in 
India ; and melodrama which is at once thrilling and reasonable. 
—--The House in Watchman’s Alley. By Sophie Cole. (Same 
publishers and price.)—A comedy which sometimes borders on 
farce. It is very well written, and treats of the war lightly but 
with dignity. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—@————— 
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Russian Folk-Tales. Translated by Leonard A. Magnus. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Magnus’s 
somewhat over-careful analysis of these tales in his intro- 
duction suggests an anxiety that readers may expect too 
much from them. Among other things, he says that in 
them we shall find ‘no fairies, nor giants, nor gnomes, nor 


personifications of nature.” Literally speaking—if such a} 


word can be used in connexion with those delightful 
heings—there are no fairies. Yet the stories contain all the 
elements of the fairy-tales which were the delight of most of us 
when children. Mr. Magnus’s anxiety is needless. There are 
enchanted princes, lovely princesses, cruel stepmothers, witches, 
beautiful maidens who are turned into swans, dragons and pirate 
ships and dwarfs. Whena story begins like this: “ Beyond thrice- 
nine lands, in the thrice-tenth realm,” the lover of fairy-tales is 
happy. Mr. Magnus further tells us that in these stories ** there 
is none of the artistic grace of Greek legend, nor the exuberance 
of Celtic fantasy ; both of these are departures from the crude, 
unilluded, unexpectant observation.” But was any such apologia 
needed when the book contains such passages as the following 
describing how “ Vasilisa the Fair” goes to visit Baba Yaga, 
who “ ate up men as though they were poultry ” ?— 

“Suddenly a knight on horseback galloped past her all in white. 

Ylis cloak was white, and his horse and the reins; and it became 
light. She went further, and suddenly another horseman passed by, 
who was all in red, and his horse was red; and his clothes; and the 
sun rose. Vasilisa went on through the night and the next day. 
Next evening she came to the mead where Baba Yaga’s hut stood. 
The fence round the hut consisted of human bones, and on the 
stakes skeletons glared out of their empty eyes. And, instead of the 
doorways and the gate, there were feet, and in the stead of bolts there 
were hands, and instead of the lock there was a mouth with sharp 
teeth. And Vasilisa was stone-cold with fright. Suddenly another 
horseman pranced by on his way. He was all in black, on a jet- 
black horse, with a jet-black cloak. He sprang to the door and 
vanished as though the earth had swallowed him up; and it was 
night. But the darkness did not last long, for the eyes in all the 
skeletons on the fence glistened, and it became as light as day all 
over the green.” 
No more need be said to entice the lover of fairy-tales. To the 
student of folk-lore the book should also be very attractive, 
and such readers will find additional pleasure in Mr. Magnus’s 
introduction and notes. 


For Litile Pilgrims on Life’s Way. By Belle House, (Sherratt 
and Hughes. 3s. 6d. net.)—Though the author of this book does 
not actually give her work the name of sermons and her chapters 
are not woven round texts, her teaching is firmly founded on 








| 
the Bible. She rightly attaches very great importance to the 
early formation of character, and shows by means of many an 
apt story how truth and courage, love and self-sacrifice, are the 
goals which can be reached by every one, howevsr handicapped 
if only he will set his feet on the narrow way. Sho tells 
us in her preface that her wish in publishing this little book 
has been, “not so much to help those who take services for 
children,” as to appeal directly to the children themselves, and 
she hopes that her volume “ will find its way into the nurseries 
of the rich,’ where she seems to think that this sort of teaching 
is particularly required. We will not dispute this assertion, 
but will merely remark that the teaching of the things of the 
Spirit, if well and intelligently carried out, is equally enjoyed 
by all sorts and conditions of children. We like best y= 
chapters which closely follow a Bible story, as, for instance, that 
on “The Sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” Oddly enough, 
Mrs. House says not a word on the subject of the war. One 
wonders how she was able to refrain from using it to illustrate 
and emphasize many of her points. It is, however, a useful 
and cheerful little book, and should give pleasure as well as 
instruction to its readers. 





Tales by Polish Authors. Translated by Else C. M. Benecke, 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 3s. 6d. net.)—Four stories by con- 
temporary Polish novelists. In all the writing has style and 
atmosphere, though the latter is one of extreme melancholy. 
Perhaps the strongest of the tales is M. Henryk Sienkiewicz’s 
pitilessly realistic psychological study of “ Bartek the Con- 
queror,”’ a typical Polish soldier who fought in the war of 1870. 
More attractive is ‘ Srul—from Lubartéw,” by Adam Szymanski 
—Srul, the little Jewish exile from Warsaw who was so eager 
to learn from another exile newly arrived from the city whether 
kidney-beans still grew around his native place, for he had not 
seen one in flower for three years! M. Waclaw Sieroszewski’s 
stories of the Yakut and Tungu tribes have a welcome touch of 
colour and romance. 


My Japanese Year. By T. H. Sanders. (Mills and Boon. 
10s. 6d. net.)—If we can judge by a naif and occasionally 
facetious style, the publishers of this series of “ Years” in 
various countries have not chosen an experienced maker of 
books to describe Japan. But they have done well in not 
committing it to a globe-trotter who has spent a short time 
in the Europeanized or Americanized quarters of Tokio. The 
author has an educational appointment under the Government 
in the provincial town of Yamaguchi, where the foreigners 
perhaps consist of himself and an American mission station. 
The result is that he has an intimate acquaintance with men, 
women, and children who have been comparatively little 
influenced by modern changes. He finds them still illustrating 
the old Japanese characteristics; they “are at once warlike 
and dainty, brave and gentle.” His colleagues and neighbours 
received him into their houses without any attempt to alter 
their own ways, which he describes in detail, and his accounts 
of his pupils are most interesting. The book is illustrated 
with good photographs. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





—_—_~s 
Adderley (J.), In Slums and Society, cr Svo..........-6- (Unwin) net 60 
Aksakoff (S.), Years of Childhood, 8vo...........-.00005 (BE. Arnold) net 10.6 


Buchan (W.), The Log of H.M.S. * Bristol,’ cr 8vo (Westminster Press) net 4/0 
Cole (R. L.), Love-Feasts: a History of the Christian Agape (Kelly) net 5/0 


Collins (A. F.), The Book of Stars, cr 8v0..........+.+..++ (Appleton) net 3,6 
Criticism without Cant, 8vo .........+.. (Soc. of SS. Peter & Paul) net 3/6 
Cromie (W. J.), Keeping Physically Fit, cr 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 4.6 





Cunningham (W.), Christianity and Politics, 8vo (Murray) net 6,0 
Curtis (J. G.), Harvey’s Views on the Use of the Circulation of the Blood, 

CE BVO... occ ccccccccsccceseescccscccecevess (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Davidson (R. T.), Captain and Comrades in the Faith, er 8vo (S.P.C.K.) net 2,6 
De Souza (C.) and Macfall (H.), Germany in Defeat: Second Phase, cr 8vo 

(Routledge) net 6/0 
Dewar (D.), A Bird Calendar for Northern India, er Svo........ (Thacker) 6/0 
Dictionary of the Apostolic Church: Vol. 1. Aaron-Lystra, 4to 
T. & T. Clark) net 27/6 
Eaton (W. P.), The Tdyl of Twin Fires, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Ellerker (Maric St. G.), Master, where Dwellest Thou? cr 8vo 
Soc. of SS. Peter & Paul) net 
Fisher (A.), The Mathematical Theory of Probabilities, Vol. I., 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 





2/6 


Garrold (R. P.), The Onion Peelers, cr 8VO........ceceeeeesecees (Sands) 
Gogol (N.), The Mantle, and other Stories, cr 8vo....... ..-(T. W. Laurie) 
Halict (R. M.), The Lady Aft, cr SVO.......c.ccccesececs (Tt. W. Laurie) 
Hewlett (W.), Introducing William Allison, cr 8vo.......... (M. Secker) 


Hitchcock (F. R. M.), St. Patrick and his Gallic Friends. .(S.P.C.K.) net 
Hollander (B.), Nervous Disorders of Women, cr 8vo..(Routledge) net 
Irwin (Beatrice), The New Science of Colour, cr 8vo...... (W. Rider) net 
Kaye-Smith (Sheila), Sussex Gorse: the Story of a Fight, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 
Kenny (Louise M. 8.), Heart of the Scarlet Fire, cr Svo (Heath & Cranton) 
Kernehan (Mrs. Coulson), The Woman who Understood, cr 8vo (Everett) 
Kirkpatrick (S. C.), Through the Jews to God: a Challenge (S.P.C.K.) net 
Kuprin (A.), The River of Life, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Maunsel) net 
everson (Ada), Love at Second Sight, cr 8vo .. ....(G, Richards) 
Mathews (A. P.), Physiological Chemistry, Svo..........(Baillitre) net 21/0 
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cage 
F. §.). The Treatment of Acute Infectious Diseases (Macmillan) net 15/0 


Meara ( A om SE, P ee - 
Mi “K. St. J.), Of Nature’s Works and Things Invisible, cr 8vo 

Mildmay (A. , (Bumpus) net 4/0 
g, _ W. C.), Sidelights, er 8VO.. 2.2.00. cece eeeceeees (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Kewte (H ), Over the Front in an Aeroplane, cr Svo...... (Harper) net 36 


Pulitzer ee 
Rohmer (5.), 2 
Rowden (A. W.) 
Schenck (F. 8.), 


The Devil Doctor, cr SVO.........00 eee eeeeeees (Methuen) 6/0 
. The Primates of the Four Georges, Svo..(Murray) net 12/0 
The Oratory and Poetry of the Bible, 8vo 
(Hedder & Stoughton) net 6.0 
5 t (B. C.) and others, Laboratory Tests of a Consolidatien Loco- 
a Oe nnn akenesbeensnastastanasetes (Chapman & Hall) net 3,3 


Smith (RK. M.), Froissart and the English Chronicle Play, cr 8vo 
“ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Smith (S.), Who is Insane ? cr 8VO........++0+eeeesees (Macmillan) net 5/6 
‘Taylor (J. M.) and Haight (Flizabeth I.), Vassar, cr 8vo (H. Milford) net 6/6 
‘Thomas (H.), A History of the Royal Weish Fusiliers, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 3/6 
Trent (P.), Bentley's Conscience, cr 8vO.......... seeeeese (Ward & Lock) 0 
furnor (C.), Our Food Supply: Perils and Remedies, cr 8vo (Newnes) net 2/6 


LIBERTY-SiILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 

LIBERTY & CO.. LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
a: ME en cen. tb 5 et 
FACING ALL KINDS OF DANGER! 

in the Trenches—on ships of the Royal Navy—on Merchant 
Vessels bringing food from Overseas are many Old Boys from the 
NATIONAL REFUGES & TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA’ 
Tatrons -—Their Majestics THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Chairman and Treasurer :—W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, E.C, 
$3,000 OLD BOYS IN THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


6,500 HAVE ENTERED THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 
1,200 OLD BOYS AND GIRLS NOW BEING MAINTAINED. 


This Patrietic Work Deserves your Gensrous Support 
Jendon Offices :-—164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries -—H. Bristow Wallen, Henry 6. Copeland. 


om ' DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
BY SPECIAL Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. UE f ol 
NEW CATALOG Tee on lication. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd. 
Makers of the Great Westminster Cloek, Big Ben. 
____s RADE-MARE. 61 Strand, or + Royal Exchange, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .................. £126,000,000. 


cc: 


TIXHE CORPORATION of COVENTRY is prepared to 
d receive LOANS of £160 and upwards on security of all the rates and 
revenues of the City, repayable at any time an six months’ notice on either side, 
Interest payable half-yearly. If preferred, loans may be for three or five years 
certain, and then subject to six months’ notice. Loans free of expense to investor. 
Forms of application and all particulars of 

HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
St: DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


The Council invite applications for the office of PRINCIPAL, now vacant. 

The Principal is required by the Charter of Incorporation to be an M.A. of 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and in Holy Orders. Salary from endowments 
4533, together with a share of tuition fees, and a house rent free. Previous 
to the war the salary varied between £800 and £950. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the CLERK TO THE COLLEGE 
COUNCIL, to whom applications, with either thirty-five printed copies of testi- 
monials, or not more than six references, should be sent on or before March Ist, 
1916. WILLIAM DAVIES, 

St. David's College. Lampeter. Clerk to the Council. 


T ILLEY AND STONE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
AU NEWARK-ON-TRENT, 








The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which 
falls vacant after the Easter holidays. Salary £200 or more, according to experi- 
ence and qualifications. Non-resident.— Applications, with references and copies 
of testimonials, should be sent before February 17th to 

CHAS. H. NEWBALD, Clerk to the Governora. 
31 Lombard Street, Newark-on-Trent. 
MEN URGENTLY WANTED TO HELP.—You cannot 
a fight or join the Army because you are over age or have been rejected ? 
You CAN help our gallant men at home or abroad in the Recreation Huts, Tents, 
and Clubs of the Church Army. Keen Churchmen, abstainers, prepared to work 
hard and rongh it, are invited to apply at once to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., 
Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 
S ASSISTANT in the LITERARY DEPARTMENT of 
one of the chief Missionary Societies in London. An EDUCATED 
WOMAN wanted, with broad Christian sympathies and some experience in 
journalism.—State full qualifications to Box No. 763, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








WANTED, an ASSISTANT-SECRETARY (Lady) for a 


growing Association of workers. Qualifications: University education 





business experience, and capacity for dealing with people. Age 28-38. Salary 
£150.—Apply in writing, The SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 9 Princes Street, | 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ves KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


HEAD-MASTER required at the beginning of Summer term, 1916, age 25 
to 45. Graduate in honours of a University in the United Kingdom. Salary 
£100, with minimum capitation fee of £3 per boy. Present number 94. tna 
addition, Head-Master has sole charge (rent free) of the three Boarding Houses 
of the School. Present number of boarders 81. 

Applications to be sent in before the 4th March, 1916, accompanied by four 
copics oi not more than three recent testimonials, to 

PHILIP BENNETT, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Bruton, Somerset, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


H. UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
' MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A GEOGRAPHY and BOTANY MISTRESS WANTED after the Easter 
holidays. Degree or Oxford Geography Diploma, with good experience, essential. 
Salary £140 per annum, or according to qualifications.— Applications should be 
sent not later than Tuesday, February 22nd, to Mr. O. BALMFPORTH, Secretary, 
Education Committee, from whom application forms may be obtained upon the 
receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 


LP GORE-BOOTH requires a GOVERNESS for young 


children, able to prepare boys for school. 


: Application, with full particulars, should be made to her at Lissadell, Stigo, 
reland. 


( a a re ae ae oe 

J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Traincd Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price Is. 6d.; post free 1s. 9d.—Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 


{HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
/ TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Kecognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate fer Secondary Training. 

Principal : Miss CATHERINE J. DODD, M.A. 

Ftudents are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridgs 
Teachers’ Certificate ; the London Teachers’ Diplom:; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees fag the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 188. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 

Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. 


NNHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, UNIVERSITY STUDENTSHIPS, AND 
SPECIAL GRANTS, 


SESSION 1915-1916 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (to the value of about £3,700, with free 
tuition in certain cases) will be offered for competition during the present session. 

UNIVERSITY STUDENTSHIPS, for candidates of limited means, will algo 
be awarded on the results of the scholarship examination. 

SPECIAL GRANTS. Applications may be made for grants from funds 
placed at the disposal of the University by local municipal. authorities. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to the REGISTRAR oi the 
University. 


\ ES TFIELD COLLEG E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. 
The College prepares WOMEN STUDENTS for the Londen degrees In Arts 
and Science. Inclusive fee £105 @ year. Easter Term begins on April 27th, 1916. 
Entrance Scholarships from £35 to £50 a year, and Bursaries of £20 to £30 
a year, tenable for three years, will be awarded on the results of an examination 
to be held from May 16th to 19th, 1916. Names must be entered before May Ist. 
For Calendar and further particulars, apply to The PRINCIPAL, Westfield 
College, Hampstead, N.W. 
TINHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babica in residence. 


VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Course 
younger students, 3 months, 25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
kK President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The ff consista of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. E...csted women are trained as Scientific Tea gacrs of Physigal 
Education. Heo’). Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Kev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Landsowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained im this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Ednrational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c 


TNHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

Principal : 

Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in Kugland. 
Students are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. ‘The course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
fica, Massage and Medical Grymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands In its owa 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course begius im September.—Further particulars on application to the 
SECKETARY. . 

{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Kt. Hon. Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr, ©. G, 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informatioa 
eoncerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss kL. LAWRENCE, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
S* ELPHINS CHURCH O OF ENGLAND SCHOOL. py CoLwee, SANDHURST, INDIAN ARMY 
CADETSHIPS (Regular Forces), , 


DARLEY DALE, M 1, MATLOCK. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARG: ang ga Classical Tripos, Camb., 
M.A. Dublin 

Thorough education on modern lines. Preparations for public Examinations 
and Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive grounds, 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, &c. Valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphins, Darley 
Dale; or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


"5 hain ccc EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


24 DENISON HOU SE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telophone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTR SCHOOL, “PARKSTONE, DORSET 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 
Board aid Tuition, § £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistres3, Miss M. V. Hm, M.A. 
Board and Tuitioa, £609 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD ‘SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Tead-Mistress, “Miss Cc. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. MeCans 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltennam). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 











) | aeeesasede HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
vi 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
lre — for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


I ANSDOW NE HOU SE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schoo! for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Lupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation. ‘Tennis, hockey, &c. 


— LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; speciai facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate ; 
ood and liberal dict; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds;  sea- 
athing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss GOUD, B.A. (1. ondon), Priaci; val. 


\ OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —Exception: ul advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared tor advanced examina- 
lions. Excellent results. Good garden and ficld tor games. Keferences kindly 
-ermitted to Rev. 1. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
fon, Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


ft IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School tor Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SPRING TERM ENDS APRIL 1itH, 1916. Tele, “* Ww atford 616.” 


TINCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MARCH 28th 
to 30th, for entrance in September, 1916. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


G REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the IHead-Mistresses ( — bang 3 io MLA 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


wt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
b 


frespectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Colleze. 
Tel.: 470 tiarrow. 
i MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCITIOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds, 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glaszow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. SUMMER TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 3rr—Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRES», 


{ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — “ PINEHURST.” 
/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.— House in grounds on edge of Moor- 
land, between 600 oA 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal— Miss Hf. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (tr ained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 











UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.— 
Principals: Miss CHULCEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modera Education. Premises speciaily built for a School, 


Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacro3s2, Hockey, Teunis, Cricket, Swimming, 
ac. ‘erm began Jan. 18, 1916. 


T {NGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
4 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOTR. 
The Spring Term ome on Thursday, January 13th, 1916. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
S': FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—THE HA YES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 


Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 





Mr. G. W. BASSETT-GABBITAS (Rugby and R.F.A.) 
prepares a limited number of pupils from 15 years for the above Cad: stshi 
Individui Js caltton and attention. — 
wreepeara aE 4 Indian Army Cadetships 
s 5 : . . 
SUCCESSES SINCE fT Woolwich Cadetship, ALL AT 
SEPTEMBER, 1915 2 Sandhurst Cadetships. FIRST TRIAL, 
7 —_, oe rences, and prpan on application, 
Z a ENELLS, MAYFIELD, SUSSEX. 


OW TO ‘BE “COME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illus. 
trated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.— 
(Publication Dept.), GLEV "EK, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South 


Molton Strect, London, 
\ J ILLASTON ‘SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900. 
A Public School on modern lines, with Preparatory Department. 
liead-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Full Prospectus on application. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSUIPS will be held 
JUNE 27th and 28th. 

Six Nomination Exhibitions for thirty guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen 
_ the War have beea given to the new House recently opened under the Head- 
Master. 

Apply to The Reverend R. D. BELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield, 
Berkshire. 


he TTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576).—Motor 

from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.-—Full particulars from Rey. 
W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.\W. 


{LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

/ Tanguage, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
Cc ANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There ave also several “ War 
Exhibitions" of £60 a year.—-Particulars from the SECRETARY, Cliitoa 
College, Bristol. 


xx 2 sa u60°6C UU a On 
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The Annual SCHOLARSHIP PTXAMINATION will be held on March 2ist 
and 22nd. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham 
4) ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—Pyesident: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A, late 
Hp Master at Rugby school. Special Army and Engineering (lasses, 
Physical Drili compulsory tor the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives couits, swimming bath, &c. Lxhibitions for Sons of Otiicers 
and Clergy. 
yy Ss 2 =o 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 
for competition in March.—Particulars from the Kev. the HNAD-MASTEK, 
or the BURSAR. i : 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapcl, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Crieket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £55. 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Mas ster 


T EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
4d near READING, 





E D 2s 26:6 -&. 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection. 
For full particulars apply to The MEAD-MASTER, 


M R. W. A. FULLER, M.A., 
- THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


| ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head- Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Seientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organised in three Wepartments: Preparatory for Boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Fach Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply MEAD-MASTER, 
| Bee PE Oe, SS C H O O L. 
Hiead-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A.. Oxon. 
Physical and Chemical Laboratories, Workshop and Armoury. 
Separate Preparatory Department. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


ag SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 





Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, together with Exhibitions 
for Sons of Officers killed in the Great War, will be awarded by Examination 
beginning March 7th, 1916. Boys examined at Kossall aud London.—Apply 
THE BURSAR, Kossall, Fleetwood. . 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class tor NAVAL 
CADETS. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


NN HER BORN E SC HOO L.— 
h An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 6th and following 
days.—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
liouse, Sherhorne. Dorset. 


] O V E R Cc O L L E 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 20th, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders. 

For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master, : 
ee SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
jead-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
INTRANCEH SCHOL ARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For cctails apply HEAD-MASTER, ‘The School Hous2, bromagrove, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL ~*~ TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


SCHGLASTIC AGENCIES. 
QCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 


information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality prelerred, range 
’ Q ot ices, &c.) to 
ryYUTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, I'd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tho 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
fo supply information difficult to obtain clsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREEKT, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
26 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladics who are looking for ports as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospec 





e 
any date. 
4 RIANGLE 





tuse3 will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION 


Cj) eens OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
/ Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO, 
36 Sackville Strect, Piecadilly, W. Tel.: Regent 4925. 
Scholasti: Agents. Establishe! 1873 
Full statemeat of requirements should be given 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce feo% 


QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
b TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL RXAM4. 

Messrs. J. & J, PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
Lnowledgo of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
epectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regardiag ESTABLISH- 
MENTS which can be THOROUGHLY KECOMMENDED. 

She age of the pupil, district preferred, and rougi idea of fees should be given. 

"Phone, write, or cail. 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, Loadon, E.C. 
Telephous 5053 Central. 


Q\CHOOLS, &ce.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, aithout 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tators for . niversity, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., 
&e., &c&. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr Vv. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar 8q., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1354.) 


‘i HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS—there 
J are a cood many perfectly equipped sma‘ler Public Schoola which give 
a thoroughly eificient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
ivli particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if cecided upon. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


AT 30URNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
[ Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massago 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (31.D.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
q.PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
a J —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been tpecially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Exverienced Medica! and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket Bowls, &c. — Apply W. HAROLD 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street E ast, Liverpool 


‘DESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
d of Medica! Men in all parts willing to reeeive RESIDENT PATLENTS 
eent without charge. Or sclection will be made on statement of nature of 
case and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to recciva full value should apply to th» actual 
Manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, insteal of to provincial buyers. [f 
forwarded by post, value per retura, or offer made.—Chisi Offices, 63 Oxtord 
Street, London. Kst. 100 years. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

330 licensed Inns. Ask for frec descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A,, Broadway Caambers, Westminster. 


{OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by KE. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
¥.R.S. Supplied *to the Royal Houschold. Harmless to pets. One killed 
in Spring means Scores less in Summer Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 43. 6d 
MOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 OCrookesmoore Road, Shetlield 





APPEALS. 


fhe NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tue Kino 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shoc’s are beivy treated. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, bad 

Gesiring to retain their normal income, or who aro wishin! to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invite! to write to the Secretary tot 
particulars of the DONATIONS c AKRRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGAGINS BADLY NEEDED 
Treasurer: THe Earnt OF Harnrowny. Secretary : Govrrey H. HaMtLTroyx 


| OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER. ETCHERS AND | 


ENGRAVERS, 54 Pall Mall Hast, 5.W. 
3itH ANNUAL EXHIBITION Open daily, 10 to 5 
Admission Is. W. GORDON MELN, Secretary, 








| 
| 


; 


| 
| 


Specialties 


APPOINTMENT, 


Caviare (Astrachan) 

,arge grey grain, per jar 4 's, 6,6, 12/6 
Turtle Soup from fresh 

green turtles, in bottles 4/-, 7/6, 15/- 
Raised Game Pies 

Home-made, 2 lb. to6 Ib. .. per Ib. 3/- 
Game Pies in Terrincs, freshly 
Sa. ic ‘ws <M Sh 
Yorkshire Pies 

Also Home-made in Terrines 4/6 to 21/- 
Galantine of Chicken 

Trufiled—about 2 Ib... ° per Ib. 3 6 
Yerk Ham _ Finest quality, 

Matured—Cooked and Dressed each 22:6 
Stilton Cheese 

First Prize Dairy per lb. 1/8 
Cigars—Morales 
~ Regalia Invencibles—4} in. ., 50 27/6 




















Special War Catalogue on application. 


FORTNUM & MASON 
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| PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


IXTUR 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 
White Label. Mild and Medium 


D. D. 


Per Per 
oz. oz. 





For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors tn Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham, 


lt te eee en ae ne ne oe hoe he Ue 














Poz5 
Issued by Tre Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Lid 
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BELGRAVIA WORKROOMS 


War Hospital Supply Depot 


ror 


British and Allies’ Wounded, 


4 GROSVENOR CRESCENT, 8.W. 





President : 


Her Royal Highness PRINCESS CHRISTIAN 


Hon. Auditors : 
Messrs. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS, and CO. 


-- 





FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
To Supply Material for our Voluntary Workers to Make Up. 


SEND A CHEQUE TO-DAY 


And Visit Us to See it Spent To-morrow. 


All communications should be addressed to: 
The Hon Secretary, 
Miss E. PEMBERTON HODGSON, 
at 4 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 





- — 


“SAVE THE CHILDREN 
THE HOPE OF THE EMPIRE 


The 
WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


is doing work of The Utmost Importance 
Present family numbers 4,677 
20,317 Children Rescued 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 
Gifts gratefully received by Presenpary Rvupotr, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 


FURNITURE For CASH. 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design, 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., cta., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 





-_——_—__——_— 


Interesting booklet telling “‘why,"’ sent post free 
On application to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich, 








— 


PLEASE REMEMBER THE NEEDS OF THE 


CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION HUTS 


TENTS and CLUBS for the Gallant 
Men of the Army and Navy ; 


UNDER FIRE IN FLANDERS, 


AND IN 


FRANCE, MALTA, EGYPT, 
SALONICA, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA, MESOPOTAMIA 
and INDIA, and at HOME. 


Huts cost £300 (or £20 for one portable 
section); Tents £150; Equipment £100; 
Week’s Working £5 abroad, £2 at home. 





F.M. VISCOUNT FRENCH says 
that “he is fully cognizant of 
the good work done by the Church 
Army in connection with the War, 
and sends most sincere thanks 
on behalf of himself and the 
troops whom he had the honour 


to command.” 





More HUTS, TENTS, and CLUBS are Urgentiy NEEDED; 


AND 


WE WANT MORE MEN 


(communicants of the Church of England, incligible 
for military service) to help in working them. 


WILL YOU VOLUNTEER ? 





Cheques, &c., should be crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church 
Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief 
Headquarters, Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W., who will gladly answer any enquiries, 


Secretary, Bryanston 
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FRIENDS OF 
ARMENIA. 


Office and Embroidery Depot: 


47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


HOURS, 10-5 ; SATURDAYS, 10-1. Tel. : Vic. 1198. 





President : 
LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
Chairman ard Hon. Treasurer - E. W. BROOKS, Esq. 


Mrs. MARY HICKSON, 
Miss B. HICKSON, 


Hon. Secretary ° ° 
Offices Secretary + «+ ° 


We make an urgent appeal to “ Friends” of 
Armenia among the readers of this journal 
to remember the sufferings of the refugees in 
Transcaucasia. At Tiflis and neighbourhood 
there are said to be 200,000 of these unhappy 
people at the present time, many have 
died, and many have tried to return to their 
homes owing to lack of accommodation. 
Altbough Relief Bureaux have been opened 
at Tiflis, and their wants have in some degree 
been attended to, the funds at the disposal of 
the authorities there are utterly inadequate to 
cope with the needs of such a vast concourse of 
people. We are personally acquainted with 
two gentlemen who have been sent to Tiflis, 
under the auspices of an influential American 
Committee, to make up a Commission of 
five persons, to investigate conditions and 
distribute relief funds, &c. <Any gifts sent 
to aid these unhappy people, who have lost 
their homes, and in some cases all their dear 
ones, can be cabled by us to our friends 
there, and will be used to the greatest possible 
advantage to relieve the sufferings of the 
martyred people. Winter accommodation is 
needed, and the funds to supply warm clothing 
and an ample supply of foodstuffs, medicines, 
medical appliances, and disinfectants are 
absolute necessities. 


Help us to supply th pressing needs. 


Funds may be sent iv icc Hon. Treasurer of 
the “Friends of Armenia,” Mr. BE. Wright 
Brooks, and cheques and postal orders should be 
crossed “ London County & Westininster Bank,” 


HELP SERBIA 


in her dire distress 


LEND YOUR AID 
and QUICKLY 


TO FEED and CLOTHE 
THE 


STARVING REFUGEES © 





VHE plight of tho Serbian population is now more desperate 
than over, and the efforts of the Serbian Relief Fund, 
which were formerly directed towards the maintenance of ita 
Hospital Unita for the treatment of the wounded in the country, 
are now concentrated on the assistance of thousands of refugees 
flying before invasion. 

In every direction where help can be given the Serbian 
Relief Fund, which is officially recognised by the British Govern- 
ment as the medium of supplying assistance to the population, 
has despatched its agents and established its organisation 
alike at Salonika and on the Adriatic coast. From both many 
thousands of refugees have been transported to Corsica and 
Marseilles, where the French Government has assured them 
lodging, while the Fund has undertaken the responsibility for 
their maintenance through its own representatives on the 
spot. 

Many of these fugitives—some of them people of means 
and position in their own country—are absolutely penniless 
and destitute, and often indebted to the Relief Agents for the 
clothes in which they stand. Their condition is certainly the 
most pitiable of any among our Allies. Every expedient must 
be tried in order that they may be maintained during the first 
urgent distress, and that, when this is over and they are at 
last restored to their own country, the task may be undertaken 
of re-establishing its normal life and repairing the ravages 
of war. 


SEND YOUR DONATION 


NOW, PLEASE, TO 
SIR FRANCIS GORE, 
Hon. Treasurer, 
Serbian Relief Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 


SEND YOUR PARCELS 


above all, warm clothing 
for woineh and children 





K.C.B., 


To 


Mars. CARRINGTON WILDE, 


THE 
SERBIAN RELIEF FUND 


5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 
H.M. THE QUEEN, 
President : Tho LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Chairman: Mr. BERTRAM CHRISTIAN, 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. R. W. SETON-WATSON, D,Litt, 


Patroness : 





Bankors: 
LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTE! PANK, LTD, 
St. James’e Square, S.W. 
Hon. Auditors : 
Messrs. COLE, DICKIN, and HILL, 





and Treasury Notes vegisterc! 


Sardinia House, Kingsway, W.C. 
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| Insomnia | 


The Dread of Restless Nights. | 


! 

LEEP is. a periodic resting condition of the body, and | 

, S especially to the nervous system. Insomnia or Sleeplessness 
causes not only great annoyance, but by interfering | 

with the natural rest, deprives the person of full activity 
during the daytime and becomes a serious menace to the 
health. Broken nights often produce insomnia. In Old Age 
particularly the tendency to sleep soundly usually diminishes. 
Care with regard to the diet is essential; this will remove some 
of the causes of insomnia. Late meals should be avoided as they 
frequently cause Dyspepsia, and the attendant discomfort which 
disturbs the rest. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a never-failing comfort 
in such cases. So striking has been the unsolicited testimony as 











prepared for use by adding boiling water only. 





Wie =A Large Sample sent Free on request, rr 








| Overheard at the Club 














to the efficacy of the ‘Allenburys’ Diet in affording an easily 
digested last meal at night, that it will be found surprisingly helpful : 
in combating sleeplessness. A cupful after going to bed usually | YAN you recommend me to a bootmaker ? 
proves all that is necessary to ensure quiet and refreshing sleep || | J) My old chap’s just died. Mustn’t be 
= : | anyone extortionate, you know, these 
and digestive rest. hard times.” 
° ° “No, but I can recommend you to some 
A Complete and Easily Digested Food, thoroughly good boots—Lotus by uame.” 
“Totus! But they’re factory-made, aren't 
they ?” 
‘Yes, and just get vourself a pair like those 
I’m wearing, and I'll defy you to say they're 
| not every bit as good and as comfortable as 
your made-to-measure ones.” 
The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a unique concentrated food that provides | iat Jctters 
. . akers of Lotu 
complete nourishment. Prepared from pure, rich, full-cream milk and | 
whole wheat in a partially predigested form, it is pleasant to the taste, is 
easily digested and enjoys an immense advantage over the usual invalids’ } 
foods, viz.—it does not require cow's milk to be added, but is instantly a 


















Yo the Hospital and 
Sickroom. For the 
lovalid, Coaval- 
escent, Dyspeptic 
and the Aged the 
‘Alleuburys Diet 
is lodispeasable. 


A Complete, 
Paleteble and Res- 
torative Food. 
Reedily Prepared. 

| Sogty Digested, 
se? Exceptiogzslly 

| Nosriehing. 














Illustrated 
Flower and 








Ga Made im- 
mediately by 
adding boiling 
water only. 


Cae” Supplicd in 
Tins at 1/6, 3/- 
and 6/- cach, of 
all Chemists, 





et us 
Wen & fi Ltd. Loniot 
a es 








Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37 Lombard St., London, E.C. 


UTTON’S 


| USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Cullen hon, 


SEEDS 


Lists of the Best 
Vegetable Seeds post free. 


Price 


THE KING'S SEEDSMEN, 


READING. 





Copyright 
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A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


! 
Ww suggcst that there can be no better present in War Time than an Annual Subscription to the 
* SPECTATOR.’ | 

' 

| 


It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or to a relation or friend—at the 
front, at home or abroad, whether in the Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 
Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost ots an annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 
Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Specraror,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, with directions 
where to send the copy, and it will be forwarded post free to any address, 
the address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a p ystc ard to the Manager 
In ease of an address overseas (exeept to the front) an extra 4s. for postage will be required. 
He or she who gives the “SPECTATOR” as 2 present will give a weekly pleasure to the officer or 
soldicr in the trenches, or to the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the doner has not forgotten his friend. | 
The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader has finixhied with the , 
“SPECTATOR ” it will give equal pleasure to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special 
4 of the “ Spectator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from hand to hand like a 
houk ot magezine, until it is worn out. 
Till in the torm below, tear out the page, and enclose it with cheque for £1 &s. 6d., or if for 
alroo’t of £1 I2s. G6d., in an envelope | addressed to “The Manager, The * SPECTATOR,’ 
1 Wellington Street, Str: ind, Londen, Wc. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) Yearly. | 
Inelue ing postage to any part of the United Kingdom . i zd «5 2.3 4 
including wostage to any part of the British Colonies, America, France », India, China, Japan &e.112 6 


To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
l erciese Cheque (or Postal order) and should likes the ““SPECTATOR” sent for one year to 


ND: nn ckdnuescdnkkeew hn chkeihettgnseseh0nes en iccnec cee paeectanns ° 
tease state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


THE FALSE IDEALS OF 
PARTY POLITICIANS 


SHATTERED BY THE STERN 
REALITIES OF WAR. 
How to set National Affairs in order after 
the War. 


Write for Report of 
The LIBERTY and PROPERTY DEFENCE LEAGUE, 
25 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
shoud not be addressed to the Epiror, but 


; to the Puscisner, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





EEC 
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THE YEAR OF 
CHIVALRY 


By EDMUND CANDLER 


Author of “ The Unveiling of Lhasa,” “The 
Mantle of the East,” &c. 
5s. net. 


The autho-, who is acting as “ Eyewitcess ” in Mesopo- 
: : : oe 
tamia, spent much of last year “ Somewhere in France. 


“Tt is a pity that a copy of ‘The Year of Chivalry’ 
could net be placed in the hands of the little group of 
chattering and questioning M.P’s.”—-Scotsman. 


AUSTRALASIA 
TRIUMPHANT 


With the Australians and New 
Zealanders in the Great War on 
Land and Sea. 


By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


4to, cloth, with 36 Photographic lilustrations. 


2s. 6d. net. 
“His book is good reading as well as an enthusiastic 
tribute." —Daily News. 
From cll Booksellers and Libraries. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


‘Miemillans New Books. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
The Fringes of the Fleet. 


16mo. Sewed. Gd. net. 


TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 
Ordeal by Battle. py rv. s. oLtver. 


6s. net. 


Antiquities of Ionia. Part V. 


Editod, with descriptive 


8vo. 


Being a Supplemont to Part IIT. 
Text, by Professor W. R. LETHABY. 
Society of D:lettanti. With 16 Steol Plates. 
net. 


Folio. 


*,* Theso fine plates, engraved betwoon 1830 and 1840, but | 


enly recently recovered from oblivion, are now published for the 
first time. ‘Thoy refer to the groat Temple of Artemis at Mag- 
nesia, and to the monuments of Myra and other Lycian cities. 


Six French Poets. 7 


Studies in Contemporary Literature. 


By AMY LOWELL, 


Author of ‘‘ Sword Blades and Poppy Seed,” &c. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 
CeNTENTS.—Emile Verhaeren—Albert Samain—Remy de 


Gourmont—Henri de Régnier—Francis Jammes—Paul Fort. 

The Observer.—‘‘ Miss Amy Lowell has done us a great 
service, and done it well. Sho has given us a guide to modern 
French poetry, and not only told us what to read, but how to 
read it . .. 8 much-noeded book.” 


MACMILLAN & GO., LTD., LONDON. 


NOTES ON PROPERTY LAW 
AND INVESTMENT. 

By S. FORD, Barrister at Law. 
Prospective Tenants or Purchasers of Real Estates, Houses, &c., would 
do well to consult the above. There are many useful hinta to owners 

of property, forms of agreement for sclling and letting. 
THE STANDARD says: “ Mr. Ford is a sound adviser.” 
Write down the Title and order at once. 
ls. net (post free 1s. 4d.) at all Booksellers, or from the Publisher. 
w.c. 


EVELEIGH NAGH. 36 KING STREET, 





| 


Published for the | 


£4 4s. | 


} 


| 





Messrs. 


_Bell’s New Books. 





PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S 


DELIGHTFUL NEW BOOK 


THE PEACE 
OF THE 
AUGUSTANS 


A Survey of Eighteenth Century Literature 
as a Place of Rest and Refreshment. 
By 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, D.Litt., LL.D. 
8s. 6d. net. 
“No Mr. Austin §Dobson—knows 


English eighteenth century literature as well as Mr. Saintsbury 
knows it. . 


one living—not even 
- If you do not know and like your eighteenth 
century, then he will make you; and if you do, he will show 
you that even what you thought the dullest parts are full of 
rest and refreshment.”—The Times. 


“ 


Professor Saintsbury ... always achieves the first duty 
of criticism, to send you back eagerly to the originals with 
. » Whether you know your 
eighteenth century from cover to cover, or havo but a smat- 


a new power of enjoying them. . 


tering of Sheridan, this book is famous good stuff.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT: 


A Historical Outline. 
By EDWARD BELL, M.A., F.S.A. 


With numerous Illustrations. 6s, net. 


“Mr. Bell's work will be valuable in the study, and for the 
traveller an admirable supplement to the guide-book. The 
illustrations are many and woll chosen.’’—Country Life. 

“The book gives evidence of much careful study and know 
ledge, and forms an admirable introduction to the study of a 
subject of absorbing human interest.’’—Builder. 


ENGLISH COAST DEFENCES 


From Roman times to the carly years 
of the 19th CGentury. 


By GEORGE CLINCH. 


With numerous Illustrations. 5s, net. 


* A succinct statement of the means taken to protect England 
from invasion during the eighteen hundred years or so indicated 
by his sub-title. There are many plans and other illustrations 
which add materially to the value of the book.” 

—LEvening Standard. 


WOMEN IN MODERN INDUSTRY 
By B. L. HUTCHINS. 


With a Chapter on the 1906 Wage Census by J. 
4s. 6d. net. 


“The author’s expert knowledge of industrial legislation, her 
familiarity with official and unofficial statistics of women's 
employment, and, above all, her philosophic impartiality 
between the rival ideals of the feminist movement, fit her, 
in a quite special way, to give us the most complete account of 


J. MALLON, 


women in modern industry.”--—-New S/atesman. 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


9} by 8} inches. 762 pp., double columns. 
Cloth extra, 25s. net. 


A Dictionary of 
Universal Biography 


OF ALL AGES AND OF ALL PEOPLES. 
BY 


ALBERT M. HYAMSON, F.R.Hist.S. 


‘‘ With an industry, the thought of which, if pondered for 
Jong, might well turn one’s hair white, he has produced one of 
the most astonishing works which this generation has seen. 
His book as it stands is prodigiously comprehensive, and its 
usefulness becomes more and more patent the more one con- 
ony lates it.”’— New Statesman. 


‘The author of this monumental work has done wonders. 

rapid tests to which we have submitted it are full and 

There was a clear want of a work of this character.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* We have put the work to the test in the case of several 
not particularly well-known persons, and found them all included. 
It has evidently been compiled with great care, and shows an 
amount of industry which is remarkable.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 

“Tt is undoubtedly the most comprehensive work of the 
kind in existence. ‘Che uses of the volume as a ready means 
of reference are obvious, end a niche should be found for it 
on the shelves of every reference library.’’—Observer. 

“Its unparalleled range gives Mr. Hyamson’s new bio- 
graphical dictionary a value of its own as a book of first refer- 
ence. The work has been compiled with studious and scholarly 
eare.”’—Scolsman. 

The largest biographical worl: 
the entries that this work contains. 


Tho 


satisfactory. 


in existence has NOT A TITHE of 


Sin 8vo, cloth ‘aiteins 12s. net. 


ENGLAND AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
UNDER QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By Professor A. O. MEYER. 
lated by 1 I ‘ather JS. R. McKee, of the London Oratory. 


The Suconnp Pras rm or Ci IUNT DE Sovuza’s highly important 
GERMANY IN DEFEAT will be published at a very carly date. 
It continucs the narrative to the First Battle of Ypres and the 
end of the great German offensive on the Western front. Like 
Puase L., it contains a scriea of illuminating maps, and will be 
pe ublished at 6s, _ net, 


MEMOIRS. OF A LADY MOTORIST. 
By OLIVIA GRAHAM. With 8 Plates and a Coloured 
Front. Crown ‘By o, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net. [This day. 





SHORT HISTORY OF EUROPE from the 
Dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire to the 
Outbreak of the German War: 1806-1914. 
By Professor C. SANFORD TERRY. Pp. 664, 
copious Index, crown 8vo, 68, not. 

three concluding chapters (Tur TREATY OF BeRiiy, Tar ARMED 

and THE COMING OF W4R) contain an admirably concise, clear, and 

ned summary of events shortly preceding and leading up to 


with 


The 
Peace, 
well-proportio 
the Great War 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY : 
3y VICTOR VON RICHTER. Nowly Translated from 
the latest Rewritten Edition by PERCY E, SPIEL- 
MANN, Ph.D., B.Se., F.LC. Large 8vo, 734 pp., 
21s. net. 

MANUAL OF EXPLOSIVES. 
By ALBERT R. J. RAMSEY and H. CLAUDE WESTON. 
With 29 Nustré tions. As. not. 


Aliphatic Series. 


RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES. | 
Translated from the Russian hy LEONARD A. MAGNUS 
LL.B. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Present circumstances will give these tales a wide popularity. But 
they deserve it on their own merits, for they portray the spirit of the Russian 
pease antry with great fidelity.”—Standard. 


FIVE RUSSIAN PLAYS, with One from the Ukrainian. 
Transleted from the originals (two by Evreinov, one by 
Von Vigin, two hy Chekhov, one by Lesya Ukrainka) by 
0. E. BECHHOFER. 3s. 6d. net. [in a few days. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 


RECOMMENDED FOR READING THIS LENT BY THE 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Life’s Journey. By the Right Rev. H. H. MONTGOMERY, 
D.D., D.C.L., Sometime Bishop of Tasmani Secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Prelate of the 
Order of St. Michael and St.George. With Introduction by 
= aon” OF LONDON, and a Frontispiece. Crown 8yo,. 

2s. 6« net 


MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ ANTHOLOGY. 


The Spirit of Man. an ANTHOLOGY IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH. From the Philosophers and Poets. Made 
by the POET LAUREATE in 1915. Crown 8vo. Paper 
Boards. Vegetable Vellum Back, 5s. net; Oxford India 
Paper Edition, Cloth, 6s. 6d. net; Leather, 9s. net. 

“ Wherever we read we find contact with the soul. - The 
book as a whole is extraordinarily interesting. It is ia exery way 
beautiful. Ke *—LIVE RPOOL Dairy Post AND MEREURY. 


“POLITICS WITHOUT TEARS” 
The Crowd in Peace and War. 
SIR MARTIN CONWAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. nat. 
“It is a lively essay packed with observation, reflection, 
modern instances ; it intrigues us with audacious and disputable 


generalizations, acute critic sm, and liberal temper. Solemnity and 
dulness are banished from it. . Politics without tears. "— -Pu NCH. 


A Mediaeval leatiadame, BEING LYRICS AND 
OTHER SHORT POEMS, CHIEFLY RELIGIOUS. 
Collected and Modernized by MARY G. SEGAR, Crown 8yo. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Adelicia of Louvaine, the Rose of Brabant. 
A POEM IN FIVE CANTOS. By M. D. HUGER. With 
a Frontispiece in Colour. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. nat. 


The Glad Tidings of Reconciliation. ny 
the Right Rev. FE. A. KNOX, D.D., Bishop of Manchester, 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. ons 


Constantinople Old and New. py u. a. 
DWIGHT. With 190 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 

* A welcome and valuable addition to any Near Kastern book- 
shelf, and perhaps one should also say to the books on the drawing- 
room table, for it is artistic from cover to cover both tia text and 
illustration.” —NrAR East 


LONGMANS, GREEN ae CO, 3 39 ) Paternoster Re Row, Landon, BC 


SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 
FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 
By MISS CURRIE. 

Sole Agents ; 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CQ., 

43 PICCADILLY, w. Telephone : Maytats S601. 





oes 


By 





Post 8vo, ‘strong! ly hound, 


price 7a. 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Mem mber of the University of CamDrid ze. 


London: Published by the STATIONE rs’ * ComPaNy, Stationers’ Hatt, Lanigate Tit, 


OOKS.—Who’s Wh 10, 1915 », 5s.; Ene yclopacdia Britannic: a, 
Last Edition, 29 vols., £22 10s.; Walter's History Ancient Pottery, 

2 vols., 1905, £2 103.3 Debrett Peerage, &c., 2 vols., 1914, 6s. 6€.; Bimet, 
a Sct, 147 vols., £15 15s.; Works - i Aphr: a Behn, 6 vols., £3 $3.3 another 
large- ‘paper copy. £5 5s.; Burke’ ret, Dormant, and Susy tr® Peeraccs, 
1831, £1 15s.; Ticknor’s History a s vnish Literature, 3 vols, 1863, £1 J2.4 
Gilfillan’s Edition of Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, 5 vols., "y865, 10s. 6d. 
Borrow’s The Zincali, Gypsies of Spain, 2 vols., 1843, {1 1s.; Akenu®’'s Romans 
Coins, 2 vols., 1834, £1 18. Send also for Cats alogne. 100,000 Bargains on hand, 
If you want a book aud have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. ‘The largest 
Dealer in the Provinees.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmmgham, 


OOK BARGAINS.—Who’s Who, 1915, 5s. 6d. (east 15a, net); 
Jackson’s Adriatic, Italian and Austrian Sides, 2 vols., 17s. 423. met); 
Historical Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £0; Burton’s Arabian Nighi 7 vok., £05. 
Catalogues free. Wanted, Eney. Brit.. india pay re Rooks bought ingny quantity 
for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers 21 John Begs. Stecet, bie Nncham, 


-"'The “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsme Pace (when available), FouRTEEN GUINEAS, 
Tage coccseeeees eeeseees £12 12 0 | Narrow Column(Third of Pagejs¢ 4 
Half-Page (Column) ..... 6 6 O | Half Narrow Column ..gee.. 2 2 
Guarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 | Quarter Narrow Coluntt,,,.. 3 1 
Column, two-thirds with of pags, £3 3 0 
COMPANSTES, 
Cutside Page .+eeeee esos £16 16 Of] Insido Pago .ccccccccccceechlé 14° 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under In broad column (half-width), 59, ; and ts. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelee wards). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, .~s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 163, an teh, 
‘road column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, am incl, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms. net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.Q 
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= AND STOUGHTON 


announce the following engertans Works 


FROM THE TRIPLE TO THE 
QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE 
By Dr. E; J. DILLON 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF 
THE WAR 
By Coptain CECIL BATTINE 


a Italy went to 

5s. not. J War. 
From the Doclara- 
tion of War to the 


Closo of the Cam- 
5s. net. [paign of of August, 1914 1914 








THE {RISH AT THE FRONT With a Profaco by 
1s. net. John Redmond, M.P. 


By 3 MICHAEL | MacDON AGH 


JACCUSE ECA Accuse) 
By 4 an. Translated from the ‘I 


**'The most 
powerful indictment 
of Germany.” 

” 


Times. 


German by ALEXANDER GRAY 
Popular edition, 2s. not ; 
Cloth, s. not. 


MAJOR 
GORDON 
CASSERLY'S 
Three Indispon- 
sable Books. 
1s. net oach. 


COMPANY TRAINING FOR THE 
NEW ARMIES 
TACTICS FOR BEGINNERS IN THE 


ARMY 
THE TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS 
FOR WAR. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


announce the eouing Works in Biography and Belles Lettres 


Life story of the 
famous athlete and 
Anzac who fell in 
the war. 


The 
Authorisod 
Biography. 


THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN ANTHONY 
WILDING 

By A. WALLIS MYERS 
THE LIFE STORY OF EDITH CAVELL 
By RANDAL CHARLTON and FRANK 
L. LASCOT 2s. net. | 
MY HARVEST oe PRATT 
By RICHARD WHITEING ‘Author of “No, 

’ " _41 Os. 6d. net. J tan Street.” 


5s. net. | 














Tho de ath of ~ Lt. 
Dixon Scott is as 
great a less to con- 
temporary letters as 
was tho death of 
Rupert Brooke. 


MEN OF LETTERS 
By DIXON SCOTT. Prefaco by Max 
Breessoum 6s. 7 


THE SELF-EDUCATOR IN RUSSIAN 
By Dr, LOUIS SEGAL 


) Learn Russian in a 
3s. 6d. net. | simple manner. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


also announce the following cunpertnnt Works 


With THE IMMORTAL SEVENTH 
DIVISION 

By the tate Rev. E. J. KENNEDY. 
With a Preface by the Bisuor ov Wrs- | P 
CHESTER 2s. 6d. net. 


-THE CHURCH mW THE FIGHTING LINE WwW ith General Smith- 
By the Rev. D. P. WINNIFRITH, M.A. | Dorrien at tho Front 
Preface by Gunerat Smira-DorrieN, and }*‘ Extremely 
Foreword by the Bisnor or Lonpon fascinating.” 

2s. 6d. not. —Daily Telegraph, 


MARY SLESSOR OF CALABAR Be aver Girl, 
By W. P.. LIVINGSTONE 


3s. 6d. not. oe Pioneor, 
FATHER STANTON’S LAST SERMONS 
IN & ALBAN’S, HOLBORN 
Edited with a Preface by Rev. E. F. 
RUSSELL, M.A 5s. net. 
THEOLOGY IN CHURCH AND STATE 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

6s. net. 


| ‘‘A picture of a 
singularly ai‘.active 
ersonality.” 
— Times. 





onsul, Judge. 





| 2nd Large Edition of 
F these famous 
Sermons. 


) Principal of 
Hackney College. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


draw attention ‘te their wonderful 1s., 7d., and 6d. Novels, of 
which over 


20,000,000 


copies have been sold. The list, which contains some 600 tities, 
is admitted by all to be the most representative list of po ular 
fiction on the market. Orders for hundreds of all s of 
copies ef these books have been received from the Front and 
from Hospitals and Societies at home. The list will gladly be 
sent L © ee but all orders should be placed with the 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, 
St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, LONDON, E.6. 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


have just puntiehed 


The thrilling and inspiring book by 


Sir MAX AITKEN 


FIRST Edition Exhausted SECOND Edition Binding 
THIRD Edition Printing 


CANADA _IN 
FLANDERS 


By Sir MAX AITKEN, M.P. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
A. BONAR LAW, and an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
ROBERT BORDEN. 


Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL urites: 


‘*] have no hesitation In saying that Sir Max Aitken Is te 
be ranked with Sir William Napier in the power of describing 
a battle. 

“The book should be in the hands of every reader in the 
Empire, for the inspiring quality of it, its nobility, its bravery. 








** it is in his description of the part played by the Canadians 
in the Battle of Ypres that Sir Max Aitken touches his highest, 
and that is so high that hardly anyone has sur 


“Even Napier has written nothing better than Sir Max 


Aitken’ s account of the second battle of Ypres—a battle which 


we won, , surely, by the direct grace o 2 of | God.” 


***CANADA IN FLANDERS: The Official Story of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force,’ by Sir Max Aitken, is only a 
Shilling Book, but I question whether anything equal to it 
has been written since the war began.”’—Sir W. Robertson 


Nicoll. 
The First Volume of the official story of the Canadian 15. s. 
Expeditionary Forcs. Popular Edition. Cloth. 

Tilustrated and specially bound editions in active wenden 
HODDER AND. STOUGHTON 


announce the following f New Novels 


DAVID. BLAIZE Author of ‘* Dodo,” 
By XK. F. BENSON 6s. Mrs. Ames,” &e. 
THE ROUND-ABOUT Author of * ‘Down 
By J. E. BU CKROSE 6s. | Our Street,” | &e. 


| Author of ** Mrs. 


WHEN A MAN MARRIES | 
__ & j Day's Daughters.” 


By MARY E. MANN 


Author of * Beacon 
A CORNER IN DIAMONDS ~ Fires,” “Night 
By MORICE GERARD _ 6s. ) wings.” 
CONSTANCE DUNLAP Author of “ The Ex- 
By ARTHUR B. REEVE ploits of Elaine,” &c. 
NOBODY | Author of ‘* The 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 6s. | Brass Bowl,” &c. 
HAPPINESS» | Author of 
By JOHN TRAVERS 6s. | ** Sahib Log,” &c. 
THE WEB OF FRAULEIN Author of * » S 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 6s | Folds, tae 


All Novels cubealtied for 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
NEW 


1,000 GUINEAS | 
PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 


must be received by Hodder and Stoughton, St. Paul's House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C., on or before March 31, 1916. 


Portioulare and Entry Form on application. 





HODDER AND ~ STOUGHTON, “PUBLISHERS, 
St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, LONDON, E.0. 
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The first nw MEDICI PRINT for 1916 is 
ITALIAN 90. RAPHAEL. MADONNA DELLA SEDIA 


Diameter 15} inches, Price {I Is. Ready during February. 


SPECIAL EASTER PUBLICATIONS 
THE HIGHWAY OF THE CROSS opie 6 os 


Depicted by Fra ANGELICO in Ten Plates, reproduced by Medici quality four-colour process "ie 
the originals in Florence. Introduction from THOMAS A Kempis: Text in the words of the Bible— Authorized 
Version: Conclusion from The Christian Year. Size, medium 8vo (9} by 6 inches), paper boards, with plate. 


A BOOK OF THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 


Price 2s. net. 
With ‘I'welve Plates in colour after the Old Masters. The Introduction deals in simple terms with 
the treatment of the Gospel Story by the Old Masters. ‘The Notes accompanying cach picture are divided into, 
first, the words of the Gospel describing the incident ; second, a note on the picture. Size, crown 4to (10 by 
73 inches), bound in paper boards, with coloured plate. . . . . . . « Uniform with above: 


A BOOK OF THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST 2nd Impression. JDrice 3s. net. 


THE MEDICI EASTER CARDS 


Six Subjects after the Old Masters, with envelope, #rice (d., post free 7d. Tst post free 


MEMORABILIA: EASTER VOLUMES 


New Volumes in this unique SERIES OF BOOKLETS, printed in THI RICCARDI PRESS FOUNTS, are :— 
Illustrated: Each 1s. Od. net. Unillustrated : Each 1s. net. 
PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. EASTER POEMS, edited by C. A. Minxs. 
THE LAST SUPPER. EASTER EVE, by Robert BDrowninc. 








THE MEDICI POSTCARDS after the OLD MASTERS 


Forty-eight Subjects ready shortly. Price, each 2d. net. The Society will Nor supply direct to the Public, 
who should insist on seeing them at their Stationers, Booksellers, or Fine Art Dealers. 





WAR MEMORIALS for Churches, including stained glass windows or suitable 


pictures) WAR MEMORIAL, VOLUMES. Tue Socrery has experience in the above, 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS 


Votume X., COMPLETING the new translation by Gaston pi VERE, is now READY. It contains the 
general INDEX as well as the Volume-Index of Craftsmen. The volumes measure 10} by 7} inches, the paper is 
pure rag, and 502 full-page plates—1oo being in colour—are included. Prices per volume: In ‘CLOTH, {1 5s. net: 
green PARCHMENT, {I 15s. net ; in whole VELLU M, {2 2s. net. Any veluine sold separately. Pros pectus post 7 


*,° Progress with the projected CRITICAL COMMENTARY has been suspended during the War. 
Enquirers should register their names with Tax Society for particulars when available. 


HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS 


CENTRAL AMERICAN AND WEST INDIAN 
ARCHAOLOGY © ‘The New [Srxrn] Vorvam in this Series will be Ready Shortly. 


” 





By Tuomas A. Joycr, M.A., Author of “ Mexican Archeology ” and “ South American Archeology.” Fully 
illustrated with a Coloured Frontispiece, 28 Plates in Half- ae numerous Text Illustrations, and 2 Maps. 
Demy 8vo. Price 12s. €d. net. Prospectus of the Series pest [ree. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


7 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W. LIVERPOOL: 63 BOLD ScMESS. 


~ Loxpos: Printed by W. Srraicut & fons, (8 & 09 Fottor Lane, London, E.C.; and Published by ALFRED E VERSO for the “Sprcritor” (Limited), at their Olfice, 
No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Vouuty of Middlesex, Saturday, February 12th, 1016, 








